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The Home and Christian Living 





RPEPIPIPISY By P. R. and M. H. Hayward 

out ame With two new Chapters by Rev. L. J. Sherrill, D. D. 
een nner Price, 35c. Leaders’ Helps, 10c 
&. Teor 











This book was selected for study by our Church because it 
shows so clearly the need of real Christian training and living in 
the home. It also shows that this can be accomplished only by 
beginning home training of children in their very earliest years. 
As a manual of instruction to parents of growing children, it is 
invaluable. 











COMMENTS 


Dr. Henry Wade DuBose, First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, S. C.: 

“This little volume is full of practical advice for parents. There is little or no 
abstract theorizing but a wealth of wholesome counsel, constantly illustrated by in- 
cidents from life told in a few pithy sentences. The last two chapters of the book, 
dealing directly with religious experience in the family, were written by Dr. Sherrill. 
A pastor could make excellent use of this book with a group of parents.” 


Dr. C. L. King, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas: 


“The authors are parents who have actually faced the problems and questions 
dealt with in the book. The treatment of these problems abounds in common sense. 
The reader from the very beginning feels that he is following safe leaders. 

“The last two chapters on “Che Family’s Religious Experience’ and ‘Personal 
Religious Life in the Family’ were prepared by Rev. Lewis J. Sherrill. These two 
chapters bear the marks of Dr. Sherrill’s well-trained and splendidly-balanced mind. 
They contain an explanation of infant baptism that many Presbyterians want and 
others need.” ; 


PARENT-TRAINING PAMPHLETS | Can Religion Come Back to the Home. 


Three-Minute Morning Watches With Jesus. 





5c each, or 3c when 10 or more are ordered ~~ —— ag se 
ccredit ristian Home Membership Card. 
sent to one address Membership Cards for Family Altar League. 

Sunday with the Children in the Mcdern American Home. Certificate of Membership in Family Altar League. 

3y Shields. rs 
Children’s Toys. By Bowman. 
Children’s Questions. By Baker. PICTURES 
Baby’s First Stories. By Heywood. ss ; as 
Teaching Children How to Use Money. By Paisley. Richly-colored pictures, lithographed on cardboard, size 11x 
How Religion is Taught in the Home. By Sherrill. 14 inches. To be used on posters, mounted on cardboard, or 
A Question of Atmosphere. By Pell. just as they are, to give atmosphere. 
First Steps in Family Worship. By Shields. Prices: Any six of your own choosing, to one address, 
Home Training and the Problem of Authority. By Weigle. for 50c, postpaid. Less than six pictures, 10c each. Add 
Through Nature to God. By MacLean and Shields. 10c for postage. 

a B-30—Jesus Talking with Mary and Martha. 
pA re | bong to Boy in Bed. 
—** appy Home’’—Mother, Father, Children and toys. 
FREE LEAFLETS C15—School Children Observing Safety Laws. 

Rebuilding Broken Altars. C-18—Children Playing with Scooters. 
Christian Homes, The Bulwark of Civilization. C-27—Small Boy Helping Mother Wipe Dishes. 
Reasons Why Every Christian Home Should Have a Family C-32—Children Thanking God for Food. 

Altar. C-33—Two Children Looking out of Window at Moon and 
The Importance of Worship in the Home. Stars. 








Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Our Cover Picture 
“Christ Among the Lowly,” by 
L’Hermitte, is used by courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


ARLIAMEN TARY 





Parliamentary Law originated in 
the British Parliament. The early 
English settlers established it as a 
form of practice in this country and 
it has been modified from time to 
time to meet the current needs. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the first par- 
liamentary manual, which is still 
used as a reference book in the 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Cushing and Reed were 
noted writers on this subject, like- 
wise Robert, whose manual is still 
considered the last word in correct 
usage. 


LOVE OF CHILDREN 


Lord, give the mothers of the world 

More love to do their part, 

That love which reaches not alone 

The children made by birth their 

own, 

But every childish heart. 

Wake in their souls true motherhood, 

Wh:ch aims at universal good. 
—Anonymous. 


——_o0——- 


So short a time at my command 
These children that I hold tonight, 

God give me grace to understand, 
Wisdom to guide their steps aright, 

That I may be throughout the land 
A lamp unto their feet for light. 


So short a time do small hands cling, 
With confidence of babyhood: 

Let me not idly dream the thing, 
But live the nobe plart I should, 
That henceforth from such mothering 

They shall instinctively seek good. 


So short a time for my embrace, 
For love, cheer, comfort, lullabies: 
od help me hallow the brief space 
That turns to gold each sacrifice— 

So surely does a mother’s grace 
Build her soul’s mansion in the 

skies. 
—Selected. 





A commonplace life we say, 
And we sigh. 

Why should we sigh as we say? 

It’s a commonplace sun 

In a commonplace sky 

That makes up a commonplace day. 

And God, who regardeth each com- 
monplace soul, 

Out of commonplace lives 

Makes his glorious whole. 
—Exchange. 

Oo———- 

Every man hath received some gift, 
no man all gifts; and this, rightly 
considered, would keep all in a more 
even temper. As, in nature, nothing 
is altogether useless, so nothing is 
self-sufficient. Some flowers 
and herbs that grow very low are of 
a very fragrant smell and healthful 
use.—Robert Leighton. 

0 
I will hang my harp on the wall, 

I will sing no more. 

My brothers stand needy and cold 

And gaunt at my door. 


Oh, that the pain in my heart 
Would melt in a word 

Of pity so vast and deep 
It must needs be heard— 


A word that would waken the world 
So that none might lie 
Secure in his bed and content 
While his brothers die. 
—Missionary 
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For Every Loyal Presbyterian 





names of principal officers. 





THE CHURCH CALENDAR OF PRAYER 


FOR 1934 


A carefully worked out plan for daily prayer for the Church, in its every form of work, by 
each of its loyal members. It carries a complete list of the Church Agencies, their addresses and 
Also a brief statement of the work of each agency. 

The second section contains for each day of the year, the names and places of service of work- 
ers in every phase of Church activity. Also names and locations of all of our Church institutions. 
There are many choice selections of prose and poetry. 

The third section consists of devotional materials for daily worship, giving subjects for each 
week and Bible references for each day, to be used in connection with the Prayer sections. 


A compendium of Church information. 
A guide to daily prayer and worship. 


Price, only 15¢. 
SEND ORDERS TO 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark-Texas 

















derful old book. 


Order 
From 








A Beautiful New Edition of An Old Favorite 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


- By JOHN BUNYAN 
It is a pleasure to call attention to this handsome new editiom of this won- 
a It is printed in large type, from new plates, has over fifty 
illustrations, in black and white, and four full pages in colors. Bound in handsome 
blue cloth, stamped in gold and with pasted on full-page coler plate. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


328 pages. 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark-Texas 














MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 

A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. 
Dramatics, Commercial 
Journalism, 

Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue, 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
BOX M, STAUNTON, VA. 


Courses in Art, Music, 
subjects, and 


Write 
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CHURCH COLLECTION ENVELOPES 
The Kind Prepared Especially for Your Church 


Presbyterian Special Message Envelopes have proved to be an 
effective means of promoting stewardship on a sustained year-round 
basis; acquainting people with that part of God’s work which is the 
“Church’s Program”; encouraging participation; and securing wor- 
shipful service and giving through informational, educational, and in- 
spirational messages printed on the backs of the weekly collection 


envelopes. 


Presbyterian Special Message Envelopes reach every contributor 
with a message every Sunday about some phase of God’s work that 
can be carried on only through the codperation of the individual church 


members. 


Before you order Collection Envelopes for 1934-1935 consider the 


value of Presbyterian Special Message Envelopes. 
in different sizes and styles to meet the needs of every church. 


PRESBYTERIAN SPECIAL MESSAGE ENVELOPES 


Each envelope in the set has a message [52 different] printed on 
the back. Numbers, dates, church name, etc., printed on the flap 
side of the envelope. : 

Sets are supplied complete with carton, pledge cards (in sets or 
supplied separately for use on Every Member Canvass), initial offering 


envelopes, and explanatory leaflet. 


MEDIUM SIZE 


Duplex or Single, 2!/x4'4 inches 


They are available 


Prices quoted are Net—30 days after first date on Envelope 
ef YY fee ere 10 


cents 
I alk Oe lg 10'4 cents 
Ee ee 11 cents 
8 Ee ere ere 11% cents 
£ se Ree eer os 12 cents 
ot coe de ace heed 124% cents 
YY ¢£ y aries rer 144% cents 

LARGE SIZE 


1,000 sets or 
500 to 999 
400 to 499 
300 to 399 
200 to 299 
100 to 199 
99 sets or 


F, 0. B. RICHMOND, VA., MINIMUM CHARGE, $4.50 


We can supply any Collection Envelope need. 


Duplex or Single, 234x434 inches 


SEP ey eee 1 cents 
ee ere 114% cents 
Ak kth a dea hk ieee 12 cents 
St £4 sH cubs oe be alee 12% cents 
i Bsa kare ae ude igh nal 13 cents 
tas ake Aca ahs Wine i-aee 13% cents 
RT ae pee 15% cents 


samples, prices, and complete information. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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SURVEY WEEK-—~February 18-25 


Now is the time for all good Presbyterians to rally around their 
Church Magazine—THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY! 

First: Wead one copy, carefully noting the various 
activities presented. 

Second: Tell your neighbors about it. Point out those 
articles which interest you most. 

Third: Give your subscription to your Secretary. of 
Literature. 


Fourth: Spend at least one hour each month reading 
your “Survey.” 


Fifth: Apply its information and aid to your own 
particular needs. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


is published by the order of the General Assembly. It is edited by the 
various Committees and Agencies of the Church. It is especially 
designed to help every organization. It helps: 





Church officers, 
Sunday-school workers, 
Auxiliary members, 
The Men-of-the-Church, 
Every church member, 


by enabling them to serve their church more intelligently. It gives 
. the program, the ambitions, the needs, and the accomplishments of the 
Church. It gives you the latest information along every line of church 
work in a most interesting and attractive form. 


ray 


THE SURVEY SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


is sponsored by the Woman’s Department. Its purpose is to raise the 
circulation, which has declined so much during the past three years. 
Read further details elsewhere in this magazine. 





The winning presbyterial will be announced next summer at the 
Auxiliary Training School, in Montreat. What a thrill it would be to 
have your presbyterial win! Let us every one begin right now and 
“do our part.” 


For sample copy, address 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
BOX 1176 -i- RICHMOND, VA. 
Prices— $1.25 for single copies. $1.00 in clubs of five or more 
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A Letter from the Moderator 


I am writing on January 5. My copy of the January Presbyterian 
Survey for some unknown reason has not come to hand. I have been 
restless all the week because of this fact, inquiring each day both at 
home and at the office, and saying to myself, “I wonder why The Survey 
has not arrived.” 


Do you miss your “Survey” when it does not arrive on time? Or 
perhaps you have never taken it and do not know what you are miss- 
ing. Or perhaps you once took it, but have dropped your subscrip- 
tion on account of “hard times.” 


Well, let us face the question. 


If you once took it and have dropped it, do you not feel that 
soinething interesting has gone out of your life, that you are really be- 
hind the times and do not know just what is going on in the Church? 
I feel sure you will want to get back into line again. 


If you have never taken it, will you not take my word for it that 
you do not know what you are missing. If you do take my word, you 
will no longer miss it. 


SURVEY WEEK—February 18-25—about the most important week 
in our Church organization. For a knowledge of the work of the Church 
through its Executive Agencies, and its Woman’s Work, The Survey 
has no equal, not even in our Church Papers. 


Will you not subscribe and get into company with the well in- 
formed Presbyterian men and women? 
Ernest THompson, Moderator. 
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Religion in the Home 


By WALTER W. MOORE, D. D., LL. D. 


(This article is composed of excerpts from a sermon preached by Dr. Moore, the retiring moderator, at 
the General Assembly which met at Savannah, May 20, 1909. Lack of space prevents republishing the ser- 


mon in its entirety.) 


“And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children.”—Deut. 6:6-7. 


Moses, the Hebrew law-giver, was perhaps the great- 
est mere man that ever lived. His influence has prob- 
ably been stronger, more far-reaching and more benefi- 
cent than that of any other teacher and organizer in 
the history of the world, except alone our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 4 

In the book of Deuteronomy we have the closing 
addresses of this aged leader to his people, and in the 
paragraph before us (Deut. 6:4-9), we find the three 
essentials of his system, viz., a Theology, a Religion, 
and a Pedagogy. . .. . 

God revealed to us as one and supreme, holy and 
loving—that is his Theology; our love responding to 
God’s—the total self-surrender of man’s being to his 
Maker—that is his Religion. 


A PEDAGOGY 


But a third point remains. 
these two indispensable things—Theology and Religion 
——be preserved from generation to generation? How 
can we secure the preservation among men of this true 
knowledge of God and this genuine devotion to his 
service? It is his answer to this question which I 
say puts the cap-stone on the proof of Moses’ great- 
ness; for he teaches that the only effective method 
of conserving and perpetuating true knowledge of God 
and living obedience to his will is the training of the 
children in religion, that the responsibility of this train- 
ing rests chiefly on the parent, and that the home is 
the mainstay of religion. Hear him: “These words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thv 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and on 
thy gates.” 

The whole matter and form of this injunction as- 
sume that religion is the paramount concern of human 
life. Observe: ‘“These words shall be in thine heart”— 
not merely memorized, but understood and loved— 
only he can effectually teach God’s commands to others 
who himself obeys them from the heart—‘“Children 
like teachers who talk out of their hearts.” “And 
thou shalt teach them diligently’—the Hebrew says, 
“sharpen them”—“unto thy children”—make the truth 
pointed—cause it to penetrate into their minds. “And 
thou shalt talk of them” at home and by the way, 
in the evening and in the morning, “with all the fa- 
miliar ease of conversation”; no anxiety need ever be 
felt as to the future of children who come from homes 
where the Word of God is talked of naturally, easily, 





By what means can- 


affectionately. ‘And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thy hand, and they shall be for frontlets between 
thine eyes.” . This language is figurative and 
the real meaning is that God’s law is to rule the whole 
house—that it is to be kept in view in all goings forth 
to toil and in all returnings torest. . . . 

Every detail of this divinely appointed system of 
home training accentuates the responsibility of parents. 
The Word of God is to be in the heart, it is to be 
taught diligently to the children, it is to be harpooned 
into their minds, it is to be the subject of talk as a 
part of our life, we are to speak of it as naturally 
as we breathe or eat; it is to dominate the whole man— 
head, eyes, hands; to regulate the whole life—thought, 
purpose, actions; it is to rule the whole house—to 
hallow the home in all its phases of activity or rest, 
all its goings out and comings in. That is God’s ideal 
of home training in religion. If it is ever to be real- 
ized, it must be realized through the faithfulness of 
parents. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


The character of a child is chiefly the product of 
two forces, heredity and environment, and to both of 
these forces parents are more vitally related than any 
other human beings. Over the first they have com- 
paratively little control—the child himself has none 
whatever. As Dr. Stalker says: “There is in human 
life a mysterious element of necessity. Everyone is 
born into a particular family which has a history and 
a character of its own, formed before he arrives. He 
has no choice in the matter; yet this affects all his 
subsequent life. He may be born where it is an honor 
to be born, or, on the contrary, where it is a disgrace. 
He may be heir to inspiring memories and refined 
habits, or he may have to take up an hereditary burden 
of physical or moral disease. A man has no choice of 
his mother or father, his brothers or sisters, his uncles 
or his cousins, yet, on these ties which he has no power 
to unlock, may depend three-fourths of his happiness.” 
With what a solemn sense of responsibility then should 
a man and a woman enter into that relation from which 
a new life is to spring! How fervently they should 
pray that they may inject no physical or moral poison 
into the stream of their child’s descent, but, on the 
contrary, add something to his splendid inheritance 
of health and virtue! And how earnestly they should 
strive to foster the good and repress the evil which 
belong by birth to the child in whose veins their own 
blood flows! God declares in Malachi that his pur- 
pose in instituting the family relationship was “that 
he might seek a godly seed”—the object of the mar- 
riage relation is to bring children into the world and 
to give them a godly rearing. How infinitely removed 
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from the divine idea are the flippant conception of 
marriage and the baneful evasion of parental respon- 
sibility which have become so common in our own 
day! Little wonder that our Lord made this institution 
the one exception to his rule of announcing only gen- 
eral principles concerning human relationship—little 
wonder that: he legislated specifically and directly in 
regard to marriage only. Little wonder that the Bible 
makes the family rather than the individual the unit 
of the Church. There is a heritage of piety; “I thank 
God, whom I serve from my forefathers with pure con- 
science,” says Paul. Grace does not run in the blood, 
indeed, yet a godly ancestry lays the lines of thought 
and feeling and tendency along which Christian char- 
acter is built up. And God has promised that, if 
parents are faithful and will in their training take 
due account of what each child is by heredity, that 
training will keep him in the right path (Prov. 22:6). 
Train up a child according to his way—with due re- 
gard to his connatal temperament and talents—and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE HOME 


While parents have little control over heredity, they 
have immense control over environment, the other main 
force in the making of our children; and when it is 
asked how parents can meet the tremendous respon- 
sibility resting upon them—how they can effectually 
teach the character-making and soul-saving Word of 
God to their children, as Moses here enjoins—the an- 
swer is, first, by the creation of a right environment, a 
religious atmosphere in the home. Modern conditions 
have made this far more difficult to do than it used to 
be. When apartment houses are taking the place of 
homes, when the feverish rush of business prevents 
anything like a leisurely breakfast, and is still more 
fatal to anything like family worship, when the two 
great ends of life seem to be money and pleasure, when 
husbands and wives are never so happy as when at 
the club, the bridge party or the theater, and never 
so bored as when forced to stay at home—the difficulty 
of creating a wholesome, normal atmosphere for chil- 
dren to grow up in is obviously very much increased. 
Yet the creation of such an atmosphere is an absolute 
necessity. Without it Christianity cannot win out. 
The Christian home is the hope of the world. 

The atmosphere which seems to be nothing is in fact 
the most subtle, all-pervasive and powerful of all in- 
fluences affecting the physical health. In like manner 
the moral atmosphere of the home goes farther than 
any other force to determine the character and destiny 
of the children. And this atmosphere is an exhalation 
from the hearts and lives of the parents—the inevitable 
product of their character and example—whether it be 
the miasma of insincerity, and worldliness, and money- 
worship on the one hand or, on the other, the sweet, 
pure, sanctifying air of a reverent and happy faith 
in God. The apostle speaks of “the church in thy 
house’—the church—Kuriakon—“that which is the 
Lord’s”—in thy house. 


A PERSONAL QUESTION 


How about your house? Have you in it that which 
is the Lord’s? And is that the dominant influence 
there? Happy the children of such a house! Well 
has it been said that “God has no kinder gift to us 
than a hallowed home, the memory of lessons from the 
lips of father and mother, the early impressions of 
virtue and wisdom, the sacred streams which rise from 
that fountain head, and that alone, and run freshening 
and singing and broadening all through our lives. .. . 
Not without reason has a great cardinal of the Romish 
Church said that if he may have the children up to 
the age of five, he will not mind in whose hand thev 
may be afterwards; for it is almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate the permanent effects of these first tendencies 
impressed upon the soul before the intellect is devel- 
oped. ... Things which we learn we can more or 
less unlearn, but things which are blended with the 
elements of our composition, made parts of us before 
we are conscious of our own personality, defy the 
hand of time and the power of conscious effort to erad- 
icate them. . Let a child draw his first breath in 
a house which is a sanctuary; let him come to know by 
his quick childish perceptions that there is in his home 
a ladder set up from earth to heaven, and that the 
angels of God go up and down on it; let him feel the 
Divine atmosphere in his face, the air all suffused 
with heavenly light, the sweetness and the calm which 
prevail in a place where a constant communion is main- 
tained—and in after years he will be aware of voices 
which call, and hands which reach out to him from 
his childhood, connecting him with heaven, and even 
the most convincing negations of unbelief will be power- 
less to shake the faith which is deep as the springs of 
his life.” 

The things that a child absorbs from the home at- 
mosphere about him in those early years of “delicate 
susceptibility, that season when the surface of life is 
porous to the highest,” are the things that abide with 
him and make him what he is to be. 


THE FATHER 


In the making of that atmosphere the father is a 
large factor. To a little child his father is the greatest 
man in the world, the fountain of all wisdom, the source 
of all authority, the wielder of all power—to the child 
he stands in the place of God. What an opportunity 
and responsibility are his! Yet, how many fathers 
neglect their privilege and shirk their duty and throw 
the whole burden on the mother! An eminent business 
man of New York recently said that if he had his 
life to live over again, he would perhaps make less 
money, but he would spend more time at home with 
his sons, so that the relations between them might be 
more intimate and that he might teach them, as no 
other can, the great issues of character. 


THE MOTHER 
But important as is the father’s contribution to the 
atmosphere of the home, the mother’s contribution is 
greater still. It is not merely an alliterative epigram 











when we say, “The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” It is a fact. The development of the af- 
fections in children precedes that of the intellect. The 
mother governs through the affections, and as she 
alone is brought into the closest relations with thie 
children during the formative period of their lives, 
they learn to love her with a far different feeling from 
that which is inspired by the father. His is largely 
the rule of authority or force. Hers is the rule of love, 
and hers is infinitely stronger and more abiding. Aye, 
more abiding, for it lasts and lasts and lasts long 
after her gentle spirit has passed into the better land. 


PostHuMOUS INFLUENCE 

Astronomers tell us that the light of a star lingers 
on the earth for thousands of years after the star itself 
has left its place in the firmament. However, that 
may be, it is certain that the influence of these blessed 
luminaries of the home abides with their children and 
their children’s children long after they themselves have 
gone hence. , 

Dr. Cuyler says that when he was in the Seminary, 
a visiting minister addressing the students, said: ‘All 
you men that had praying mothers, stand up,” and in 
a moment nearly the whole of the one hundred and 
fifty were on their feet, and there they stood, living 
witnesses of the power of a mother’s example and a 
mother’s prayers. 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTION 

So much for the atmosphere of the home and the 
example of father and mother—the influences by which 
the ideals are fixed, the character set, the trend of the 
life determined, the habit of virtue formed, and the 
love of righteousness rendered instinctive, so that, even 
when there is no time for reflection, the child decides 
for the right—when the perilous period of adolescence 
is reached and new desires are born and new tempta- 
tions assail, the truth and purity inhaled in that Chris- 
tian home: still hold the youth to virtue’s path. 

But, in addition to this, specific instruction is re- 
quired, definite teaching must be given. For, after a 
while “the understanding will begin to assert itself; 
the desire to question, to criticise, to prove, will awake. 
And then, unless the truths of the heart have been ap- 
plied to the conscience in such a way as to satisfy the 
reason, there may come the desolate time in which, 
while the habits of practical life remain pure, and 
the unconscious influence of early training continues to 
be effective, the mind is shaken by doubt, and the hope 
of the soul is shrouded in a murky cloud.” 

Now, how is this definite teaching, which will steady 
the mind and satisfy the intellect of the man as well 
as the heart of the child, to be given? 


THE PuLpit 

The pulpit has a duty here. Our Church is pre- 
eminently a teaching Church. It has always exalted 
the sermon as a part of public worship because it 
recognizes the reasonableness of faith and the value 
of truth clearly apprehended and firmly grasped for 
the permanent control of the life. But the specific 
duty of the pulpit in regard to the matter before us, 
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as we shall presently see more fully, is to stimulate 
and guide and help the parents in the teaching of re- 
ligion in the home. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday school also has a duty here, and we 
should be blind and recreant indeed if -we did not 
give it our constant and careful oversight and our 
constant and cordial support. But let us remember 
that the Sunday school was designed to be a supple- 
ment to home training, and not a substitute for it. As 
no preacher can ever take the father’s place, so no 
Sunday-school teacher can ever take the mother’s place. 
“The natural and the appointed place for children 
to make the acquaintance of God is their own home. 
The most powerful and persuasive lips for declaring 
the awful sanctities of religion are the priestly lips of 
the ordained parent.” To the parent God has given 
the psychological opportunity when revealed truth can 
best be taught and spiritual guidance can best be given. 
Those early years of spiritual receptiveness and special 
susceptibility to educating efforts—that long minority 
of the child under the father’s roof—these constitute 
the supreme opportunity which God has given to the 
parent and to the parent alone. The Sunday school, 
valuable as it is in a supplementary way, cannot do 
the work of the home, because, as has been said, it 
does not get the child early enough, and because when 
it does get him, it is not able to repeat its impressions 
with sufficient frequency. 


THE DEcIsIvE FACTOR 

The home, then, is the decisive factor in the problem 
of religious education. . Why is it that with all 
our increase of activity in Sunday-school work and all 
our improvements in Sunday-school methods, the chil- 
dren know so much less of the Bible than those of fifty 
years ago? The time was when nearly every child in 
a Presbyterian home, by the memorizing of the great 
capital passages of Scripture, made them an everlast- 
ing and priceless possession. ... The time was when 
the children knew these—and knew also that marvelous 
compendium of Biblical doctrine, the Shorter Cate- 
chism, to which even John Morley ascribes the intel- 
lectual preéminence of the Scottish peasantry and 
“about which there is so much ignorant ribaldry abroad 
today.” 

Is it so now? Do the children of our time know 
them? If not, what is the reason for the deterioration? 
Is it not that parents have discarded the high preroga- 
tive of the teacher? Nor is that all. For, as Mr. 
Jowett has said, “With the household teacher has gone 
the household priest! It is not only that the home is 
no longer a school; it is no longer a temple! The 
altar is overthrown!”’ 

Fathers and brethren, . of all the subjects that 
can engage your attention as leaders of the Church, 
this is the most important. The Christian home is the 
hope of the world. And the Christian home in our 
land is threatened as it has never been threatened be- 
fore. In tens of thousands of nominally Christian 
homes the parents have abdicated the seat of prophetic 
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instruction and forsaken the altar of priestly interces- 
sion. Can we not recall them to a true appreciation 
of their supreme function? Can we not rouse them 
to a sense of their duty? And shall we not give them 
the requisite guidance as to what to teach and how 
to teach? Shall we not make this a main point of 
our ministry? . . . 

The most fundamental of these tasks calling for the 
concentration of our energies is the task of making the 
Christian home once more both a sanctuary and a 
school. Why should we not give the whole subject 
of home training a larger place in our pulpit work? 
Why should it not be presented systematically in the 
regular Sunday services from time to time? Why 
should it not be a frequently recurring subject for 
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study and prayer in the mid-week meetings? Why 
should we not hold special meetings for mothers and 
special meetings for fathers in which we might con- 
sider in detail the principles and methods of teaching? 
Why should the subject not have the place of honor 
in our summer schools for Christian workers? Why 
should we not use every legitimate method that can 
be devised to revive the teaching of religion in the 
home? 

Is any task more imperative? Is any work more 
fruitful? Let us remember that, if we take care of 
the home, the Church will take care of itself, that the 
measure of the Church’s power of self-propagation is 
the spiritual life of the homes that compose it, that 

(Continued on page 87) 





A Notable Book 


Reviewed by HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D. 


Note: The book reviewed by Dr. Sweets in the lines below is on sale by the Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. The price is $2.50, postage extra. It is requested orders be sent, with payment, to 


Dr. W. H. Stuart, at 208 Buffalo St., Elkins, W. Va. 


HERE has recently come from the Kwang Hsueh 
Publishing House, Shanghai, China, a book that 
reveals discriminating and brilliant work on the 

part of the author. The title of this publication is 
The Use of Material From China’s Spiritual Inherit- 
ance in the Christian Education of Chinese Youth. 
It deals with a theme of vast importance, is written 
in attractive and lucid style, and makes available a 
rich store of source material that will doubtless prove 
of ever-increasing value to Christian teachers in China. 

The author is Rev. Warren Horton Stuart, D. D., 
who presented this dissertation to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Yale University in candidacy for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Stuart has brought to this work, according to 
one of his professors who wrote the introduction, ‘“‘a 
brilliant and ingenious mind and the competence of 
a well-trained scholar and workman.” The son of our 
honored missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. John Linton 
Stuart, the writer spent fifteen years of his boyhood 
in China, during which time he gained a thorough 
familiarity with the spoken and written language of 
that ancient civilization. He gave twenty years of 
efficient missionary service in China, being Profes- 
sor of Religious Education and President of Hang- 
chow Christian College, and Professor of Old Testa- 
ment in Nanking Theological Seminary. He has re- 
cently specialized in the study of Religious Education 
at Yale University. 

The method of selection is scientific and reveals 
patience and untiring labor. The arrangement is 
natural and attractive. The preface outlines the pur- 
pose of the author, the sources from which the ma- 
terial has been collated, with an acknowledgment of 
the prime necessity of making use of the religious 
background and daily environment of Chinese chil- 
dren along with the Bible and Christian experience. 


He will cee that orders are filled as promptly as possible. 


In Part One he records the Christian Values in Na- 
tive Experiences. In Part Two: Literary Uniis for 
Organized Instruction. The outlines are distinct, 
logical and apparently complete. 

The purpose of writing this guide and source book 
is to provide in usable shape indigenous material for 
the Christian educators of China. It would be hard 
for a Western mind to fully understand the timeli- 
ness and the importance of such a task. The Orient 
has had little knowledge of modern science. Its 
methods in agriculture, industry, and commerce are 
antiquated and have been ineffective. The students 
have come to believe that science is what has made 
the Western world prosperous and affluent. Their 
minds have thus been taken away from language and 
literature and centered upon the practical arts and 
sciences. For a nation which formerly devoted its 
study almost exclusively to classics, this is considered 
by its scholars a radical revolution. It has brought 
new problems to the missionaries and a re-study of 
the methods and materials used in their educational 
work, . 

It will doubtless be a source of wonder and of 
admiration to everyone who reads this book to note 
the rich store of religious and moral material in the 
Chinese Classics. Dr. Stuart, with most painstaking 
efforts and efficient methods, has discovered and re- 
corded the moral and religious sentiments expressed in 
the classics, and in the proverbs, mottoes, and stories. 
He has also published material that gives a vivid in- 
sight into the customs, institutions, and ideals of the 
hoary land of China. He has dealt sympathetically 
and constructively with the problems of ancestor-wor- 
ship, idolatry, and passionate patriotism. 

Even a casual reading of this book will tend to 
diminish the superiority complex of the Nordic peoples. 
A rich culture, extending over many thousands of 
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years, is brought to light. Sentiments, exalted and 
noble, are clearly expressed. Many of the senti- 
ments expressed with clearness and force are of the 
highest order, and one is amazed at the real wisdom 
with which some of those sages spoke. While in China 
seven years ago, one of the outstanding educators 
said to me: “For several years I have been making 
a most careful study of the Chinese history. I am 
greatly amazed at the accuracy with which one can 
trace back the data for four thousand years. This 
has given me a clearer conception of the reliability 
of history, and especially of the historicity of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The expressed purpose of Dr. Stuart in this really 
monumental work is to find a point of contact with 
the minds of the youth of China—to increase rever- 
ence, to develop spiritual insight, and to make pos- 
sible the transfer of thought to deeper religious truth. 
This is a matter of supreme importance. For millenia 
their minds have been centered upon material greatly 
differing from that presented to the Western mind. 
It has been necessary to inject new meaning into old 
words and phrases. Patience and skill and a com- 
prehension of the spiritual inheritance of the race are 
required in educational work. The author fully recog- 
nizes that the great need in China is a clearer revela- 
tion of truth in the person of Jesus Christ, and the 
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dynamic of his love and his life which will make 
vital and real the rich sentiments and the high pur- 
poses expressed by these ancient sages and taught 
and exemplified more fully in the teachings and life 
of the Son of God. His effort has been to “indigenize” 
the religion of Christ in China—that is, “‘to root Chris- 
tian faith and ethics into the soil of native ideology 
and social experience.” 

To quote from the author’s introduction: ‘When 
Christianity approaches a rich moral and religious 
culture such as that of the Chinese, it finds there 
much: in common with its own thought. Far from 
disregarding these common elements, its avenue of 
greatest fruitfulness will be rather to enrich, irradiate, 
and vitalize them with its own dynamic, receiving en- 
richment in return. Out of such cross-fertilization 
between Orient and Occident may arise a richer, more 
vitally valuable Christian social order than the world 
has ever yet seen.” 

Those who know the author can recognize in these. 
pages his rich culture, his devotion to these marvelous 
people to whom he has dedicated the energies of his 
strong personality, and of his statesmanlike endeavor 
to help the leaders of China to build more stately 
mansions on the foundation of their rich inheritance. 


Louisville, Ky. 





AKING advantage of the unsettled state of mind 

of the public and the dire financial straits of 

most church organizations, a commercial pub- 
licity firm has attempted to capitalize the unrest of 
the times by setting up a nation-wide sales campaign 
of American-made products in which they are attempt- 
ing to enlist the members of the churches of America. 
The plan is known as the Goodwin Plan and it is 
proposed to start a nation-wide advertising campaign 
through the secular and religious press, limiting the 
copy to only one product in its class, and exploiting 
this product as one which meets all the government’s 
requirements as to quality, proper prices for raw mate- 
rial, and standard hours and compensation for labor. 

The churches are drawn into the picture by an 
adroit appeal to organize the membership into groups 
of ten who will pledge themselves to buy only the spe- 
cially advertised products, which is in effect a boy- 
cotting of such stores and shops as do not sell the ad- 
vertised products. In addition to the patriotic appeal, 
the promoters of the plan propose that the manu- 
facturers shall offer wrappers or certificates which will 
have a cash value when returned to them in quan- 
tities by faithful church folks who have been drawn 
into the scheme. 

It is suggested that the proceeds of the wrappers and 
certificates be turned into the church treasury by the 
local agents in the church, but this is optional with 
these agents. 





A Warning to Our People 


By R. E. MAGILL, Executive Secretary 


The plan also demands that the manufacturers whose 
product is exploited shall pay full advertising rates 
to the papers which carry the copy, and in addition 
pay a percentage to the promoters of the plan for 
the privilege of sharing in this tremendous buvers’ 
market plan. It is stated that the promoters have 
spent about one-quarter of a million dollars in send- 
ing agents to organize the church groups, and that 
four stories of a great office building are used to house 
the army of clerks who mail the tons of beautifully 
printed propaganda material. 

The names of widely-known churchmen in Protes- 
tant, Jewish, and Catholic circles are quoted as backers 
of the plan, but it is now stated that some of the most 
widely known have withdrawn their support. — 

It will be seen that the scheme proposes a monopo- 
listic control of a great market, dangles a great ad- 
vertising plum before needy papers, and practically 
blacklists the great host of manufacturers who are not 
included in this plan. It is to the credit of the major- 
ity of the publications in the religious field that they 
have refused to open their columns to this type of copy, 
although they are making the fight of their lives for 
existence. The Earnest Worker and The Presbyterian 
Survey have been approached with regard to future ad- 
vertising, but have thought best not to participate in so 
questionable a procedure. 

This warning is in no sense intended as a reflection 
on the character or commercial integrity of the pro- 
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moters, who, according to all appearances, are men 
of good business standing and are actuated by the best 
of motives. 

Our churches will, we are sure, refuse to have any 
part in this scheme. Ministerial unions in several 
Southern centers have voiced strong protests against 
the whole plan. Our Assembly’s Committee on Pro- 
motion, the agency which directs the Every Member 
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Canvass of the whole Church, has issued a warning 
against this scheme as dangerous in method, and con- 
trary to a sound plan of financing cf our church work. 


Our churches are urged to develop a permanent plan 
of church support through training the membership in 
proportionate and systematic giving for the extension 
of a great spiritual institution. 





Elizabeth Preston Allan 


An Appreciation of a Great Woman 
1847-1933 


OR eighteen years a member of the Editorial 

Staff of the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 

cation (now the Executive Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication), Elizabeth Pres- 
ton Allan was a striking example of finely balanced 
thinking and living. To those who knew her in this 
official capacity, her outstanding characteristic was the 
ability to think things through to a sane and just 
conclusion without prejudice or acrimony. 

Born of a line of original thinkers, and stalwart 
Christians, and reared in a conservative Southern 
town, Mrs. Allan seemed to gather to herself the best 
of all these inheritances. In every walk of life— 
home, society, community, office, church—she won the 
right to be known as a progressive conservative. 

The earliest memories of her go back to her buoyant 
young motherhood. She married at twenty-five, and 
went to McDonough School (near Baltimore) where 
her husband (Colonel William Allan) had been called 
from his Chair of Mathematics at Washington and 
Lee, to become the first Head Master of a unique 
school. The endowment left by an eccentric philan- 
thropist (John McDonough) for educating boys whose 
parents had died or suffered losses was used for es- 
tablishing an unusual institution, modeled somewhat 
on the lines of Rugby and Eton, and today it is a 
famous place, growing in prestige and importance with 
each succeeding year. 

From the first, Mrs. Allan delighted in the work, 
with which she had no official connection, other than 
as wife of the Principal. She had all her life a 
peculiar charm for young people, and the fifty boys 
who made up the early classes were known to her 
intimately by name, and were members in ‘their senior 
year of a Bible Class which she taught on Sundays 
throughout the year. 

Members of her household remember her as the cen- 
ter of the simple evening supper parties to which half 
a dozen boys at a time would be invited; how her hus- 
band laughed to overhear one big lad confide to an- 
other, “Mrs. Allan! why she can entertain a fellow off 
his feet!” When the noble and useful life of the Head 
Master closed, and the mother turned to her Lexing- 
ton home for the rearing and education of her chil- 
dren, it was only a few years before the older daughters 
and sons brought a new group of young people about 


her. College life was familiar to her in all its phases, 
and it was a recurring jest with her daughters’ “suit- 
ors” that they preferred Mrs. Allan’s talk to that of 
the second generation. 

One by one, the children left the home nest. With 
the marriage of the third daughter and the completion 
of her sons’ professional education, she closed the Lex- 
ington chapter, and moved to Charlotte with the two 
young men, one a journalist and one a doctor, to 
make a new home. 

It was during the Lexington period, October 1, 1896, 
that the opportunity was offered Mrs. Allan which 
meant so much throughout many years. Her literary 
work had been a delightful resource and entertain- 
ment in the McDonough life; writing stories for young 
people appealed to her, and she had won a place in 
the Sunday-school papers of the day. But when she 
was called to the more responsible undertaking of the 
editorship of the story papers, Children’s Friend and 
Pearls for Little Ones, she entered into the work with 
zest and great enthusiasm. She was responsible for 
introducing a Sunday-School Lesson Comment as a 
weekly item in the Children’s Friend, and for prepar- 
ing a charming Bible lesson for the Primary age group 
that used the paper, Pearls for Little Ones. These in- 
novations were prepared in addition to writing a large 
part of the story material for the two papers—a task 
for which she was well equipped through having been 
a regular contributor to the leading story papers of 
the country. 

As educational authorities and workers with chil- 
dren learned more about child nature and child nur- 
ture, there was an increasing demand for adapted les- 
sons for the different age groups. To meet this de- 
mand, the Committee turned over to Mrs. Allan the 
preparation of lesson material in the Primary Quar- 
terly. Having always been a close student of the Bible 
and a worker with children, she was peculiarly equip- 
ped to bring the Bible lessson within the range of the 
understanding of the primary age group. Under her 
hand, the Primary Quarterly quickly took rank with 
the best publications of the land. During this time 
she also contributed to the Earnest Worker sugges- 
tions for the help of parents and for workers with 
children. She was a leader in every type of welfare 
work that concerned young people. 
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All of this editorial work required a concentrated 
effort rather outside the experience of women of thirty 
years ago. With real executive abilitv, she ordered 
her household at breakfast time, and then retired to 
her spacious room, whose windows were open on moun- 
tain and meadow views, for the entire morning of un- 
interrupted work. Her family recall with some amuse- 
ment the resentment of casual callers, who could never 
understand why she must be excused. But, with the 
resolute common sense which was a part of her en- 
dowment, she kept on her way and was able to achieve 
a remarkable amount of writing, in addition to her 
editorial duties. 

She lived in a period when the conservative leaders 
of the Church greatly feared to see women taking an 
active part in church work, but her gracious tact dis- 
armed criticism of her activities and she was in great 
demand as a counsellor in conferences for the study 
of religious problems. Dr. A. L. Phillips turned to 
her for inspiration and help in studying the problems 
of Christian training for the youth of our Church 
throughout his busy years of service as the first Super- 
intendent or Director of the Department of Sunday 
School and Young People’s Work. 

This active position as a member of the Editorial 
Staff of the Richmond Committee was continued until 
1914. Then Mrs. Allan, with a rare discernment, 
recognized the limitations of advanced years, and an- 
nounced her intention to retire before any slackening 
in her powers should seriously impair her work. Her 
resignation was accepted with very keen regret, and 
she was prevailed upon to continue as a contributing 
editor with the understanding that she would write 
when called upon and as her health permitted. In 
1924 her failing eyesight and depleted strength made 
it impossible for her to carry any further responsi- 
bilities. 

Her intense interest in the publication work was 
only one of her varied contacts with life, however. 
The Y.W.C.A, movement was a new thing to her, 
when she came to Charlotte; it was presented at- 
tractively as an avenue for service, and she threw her- 
self whole-heartedly into furthering its interests. The 
establishing of a branch for young colored women 
was directly due to her initiative, and she presented 
the cause of the Negro to many groups, at many times. 
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She used to say that she held a strategic position in 
this vexed realm. A Southern woman of inheritance 
and tradition derived from slave owners of many gen- 
erations, she could speak to the women of her own 
section with an authority and freedom not so will- 
ingly granted to lecturers and “advisers” from an alien 
civilization. It has been said that her courageous, 
sane, kindly viewpoint in racial relationships did no 
little to further the coming of the better day which 
is dawning for both white and black people. 

We will never forget the class in Inter-Racial Re- 
lationships which she led at a Y.W.C.A. Student Con- 
ference at Blue Ridge, N. C. The class was com- 
posed of college seniors and young Y.W.C.A. secre- 
taries, most of the latter from north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Mrs. Allan was in her late sixties, 
yet she held the interest and aroused the thinking of 
this group of young people in a very splendid way. 

The principal interests of her life, then, were edu- 
cation and religion in all its manifestations; the chief 
delight of her life was reading. Her table held at 
all times biographies, commentaries, fiction, travel, of 
which the first-named were her outstanding favorites. 
She would laugh and repeat a jeer from an acquaint- 
ance, “Mrs. Allan would cheerfully kill a man in or- 
der to be able to read his life.” 

During the twelve years of invalidism which fol- 
lowed a heart affection in 1920, this love of reading 
was “the bridge which carried her over the abyss.” 
She spent much of these years in bed, and many hours 
of day—and night—with her beloved books. As the 
shadows gathered, during the last few years, one haunt- 
ing anxiety assailed those who loved her—the fear lest 
her failing eyesight might not serve her to the end. 
She recognized this menace, but with the indomitable 
fortitude which was perhaps her chief characteristic, 
she faced the light, and let the shadow fall behind her. 
Into that light she passed, after a brief term of suffer- 
ing, and in its perpetual shining she lives and loves 
and labors in that blessed Haven where she would be. 

She died as she had lived, with a triumphant faith 
in the realities of the Christian faith, and she has left 
to her Church and the world the legacy of a life of 
fruitful service in spite of heavy responsibilities, great 
personal sorrows, and serious physical handicaps. 

R. E. M. 





Notice of Biennial Missions Conference 


The Medical Committee of the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel is preparing for the regular Biennial 
Medical Missions Conference to be held March 8-10, 
1934, probably convening on the evening of the 8th 
and ‘continuing through Saturday, the 10th. The Con- 
ference will be held in New York City. The place 
of meeting will be announced later. 

The reason for holding the conference in New York 
this year is to enable the members to participate in 
the sessions of the New York Society of Tropical 
Medicine which has invited the Medical Missions Con- 
ference to share in its program the evening of March 9. 


It is hoped that many of the medical missionaries 
now on furlough will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, as well as doctors and medical students 
working in and about New York City. 

The printed discussions and findings of these meet- 
ings have become reports of great value. 

Persons desiring to attend these meetings or seek- 
ing further information are requested to send their 
names and addresses to the Medical Committee of 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, which office will send out 
notices as the plans for the meetings progress. 
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Some Problems of the Christian Home 


(By special permission of the publishers, we are reprinting some excerpts from The Parents’ Magazine.* 
The first two will be found helpful with topics suggested under Lesson I; the third excerpt with discussion 


under Lesson II; and the fourth with Lesson III.) 


New knowledge, no doubt, brings new opportunities; 
but it brings also new obligations and difficulties. And 
nowhere is this more apparent than in the field of 
discipline and training, or in the problem of “govern- 
ment” as it was formerly called. This is the problem 
of getting children to know their places, to do the right 
thing at the right time, to give due regard to the rights 
of others, to have respect for authority, to restrain 
their impulses out of consideration for the group and 
for the future. 

The first responsibility of discipline rests naturally 
with the parents, who do so much during the infancy 
of the child to set his attitudes and fix his values 
and habits. With this responsibility goes the necessary 
authority, and through all time the parent has been up- 
held in exercising that authority to the limit. 

In a nation born of revolution, however, it is espe- 
cially difficult to maintain consistently, in the rearing 
of children, the attitude of reverence toward “con- 
stituted authority” that was in the past, and still is in 
other regions, the normal position for the masses of 
men and women. Whatever the future may bring in 
the way of new despotisms or dictatorships, we are today 
at least nominal worshipers of “democracy.” Accord- 
ingly, we cannot insist too convincingly that a person 
must do the bidding of another just because he is told 
to; nor can we be guided by any such assumptions in 
our dealing with children. 

It is no preconceived academic theory that has weak- 
ened the standing of obedience in present-day discipline. 
Modern democracy places the emphasis upon individual- 
ity and initiative, so that obedience, as an element of 
character, is of diminishing value. Obedience never- 
theless has still an important role to play in various 
adult relationships as well as in the rearing of children. 
We still have to use it as a temporary instrument in 
managing and guiding the child until we have developed 
other means, or until the child himself has learned to 
make his own choices, to determine his own lines of 
conduct. Professor Kilpatrick has likened the place of 
obedience in training to the scaffolding of a house in 
course of construction: it parallels the permanent walls, 
it is indispensible, but however valuable its service 
during the process of building it becomes eventually 
an obstruction and must be displaced. The adult char- 
acter is marred by an infantile type of obedience, which 
should have been outgrown. We must make use of 
obedience in training, but we must not train for obedi- 
ence, . : 

One test we may apply to the soundness of the newer 
doctrines in child rearing is to ask whether the rela- 
tionships between parents and children improve or get 


_ 


*Svbscription rates $2.00 per year. Order from Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Box 1176, or from T'he Parents’ Magazine, 
114 East 32nd St., New York. 


worse as the children become older. It is generally 
known that where parents rely upon arbitrary authority 
and fixed rules, there is a tendency for the children, 
as they approach maturity and become stronger and 
abler, to revolt and seek escape from the restraints. 
On the other hand, we already have enough experience 
of families in which parents have improved in skill 
through their search for understanding—of their own 
motivations as well as of those of the children—to 
show that here the tendency is for the children to grow 
in appreciation of the help that the home is equipped 
to render them; and that there is improvement in the 
relations between parents and children with the pass- 
ing of time.—‘Authority and Discipline,” by Benjamin 
C. and Sidonie Gruenberg, The Parents’ Magazine, No- 
vember, 1931. 
* * * 

My two little girls, aged eight and nine, were very 
unhappy under the “perfectly fair’ system of codépera- 
tion I had devised. Determined to treat them exactly 
alike, I had them do exactly,the same tasks on alternat- 
ing days. But there was so often quarreling and bicker- 
ing and discontent that I decided to watch them and 
determine the cause. I found that the older girl was 
happy on the days she helped with the housework and 
was nervous and ready for a quarrel the days she 
tended the baby. The younger child was just the op- 
posite. She was perfectly happy when playing with 
her small brother and showed a remarkable talent in 
teaching him without effort, but on housework days 
she was unhappy and cross. I “advertised” for a nurse 
girl and a maid, and employed the two little girls, the 
older one as maid and the younger one as nurse girl. 
There are their jobs, and they are entirely responsible 
for them. However, in order to balance their education 
somewhat, each one relieves the other on one day. The 
difference in our home is astonishing, the only in- 
harmonious note being sounded by visitors who are apt 
to ask, “Why do you make Eda do all the dishes?” 
When I reply that she likes to, they never seem to be- 
lieve me, but the girls and I just wink and let it go at 
that.—“Parental Problems and Ways to Mcet Them,” 
by Mrs. O. W. B., Utah, in The Parents’ Magazine, 
September, 1933. 

* * * 

There is one precept which may be laid down but 
is frequently overlooked, that it is one of the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood to provide companionship for 
children. Large families are no longer the rule. The 
obvious solution to the problem presented by this trend 
in social behavior is to borrow other people’s children. 
A child born into a family has every right to enjoy 
the opportunities for extending the hospitality of the 
home to his own friends. It is remarkable how seldom 


(Continued on page 100) 
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Have you a carefully planned budget for 1934-35, 
adequate to meet your needs? 

Have you made plans for getting the facts needed 
to make out your report to the session for the past 
year? Did you know this dreary business of making 
reports can be changed into a codperative enterprise 
with educational value? Why not ask each person 
responsible to furnish the data for his own particular 
part of the report? 

Have you offered to use the resources of your school 
in making the Every Member Canvass a success? Did 
you know that it comes on March 4? 

If your church appoints its superintendents and 
teachers at the beginning of each Church year, have 
you gone carefully over the personnel of vour school 
and noted the strong and weak points? 


Questions to. Superintendents 
By JOHN L. FAIRLY, D. D. 


Have you had difficulty in creating enthusiasm, 
giving vision, and inspiring loyalty in the teachers 
and leaders of your school? Did you know that you 
can oftentimes do this through outside contacts? Have 
you made plans to get some of your teachers to a 
summer conference—Montreat, etc.? Did you know 
that the results might surprise you? 

Do you know the whole work of. your school at 
first hand? Have you made fruitful contacts with 
your teachers and leaders? Have you made any ef- 
fort to watch them at work? Do you know that this 
takes tact and more tact? 

Have you read the Department of Church-School 
Administration in The Earnest Worker? 





We Are the Parents of Your Pupils 


A Message to Sunday-school Teachers 


We are the parents of your pupils. 

Every Sunday we send our children off to you and 
you send them back to us. 

Their moral and spiritual lives are made up of a 
constant transfer between two worlds—yours and ours. 

Those two worlds are all-important—and they de- 
pend much upon each other. 

We have high hopes and much expectation as we 
commit our children to your care. 

We have our own ideals for their spiritual growth 
and our own convictions as to the religion in which 
you are to teach them. + 


Our ideals and views must be taken into account 
when you plan what you are to do with them. 

If ours are not right, it is your task to correct and 
not to repudiate them. 

If ours lag behind yours, bring us graciously up 
to you. 

If ours outrun yours, then bring yourself up to us. 

What we are, our children will tend to become. 

What you are will also enter into them. 

Hence, you and we must know each other well—- 
and with sympathy and insight. 

We are the parents of your pupils. 

—P. H. Haywarp. 





Winners of Presbyterial Banners for 1933 


By R. E. MAGILL, Executive Secretary 


ITH a feeling of profound gratitude for the splendid codperation of the leaders in our Sunday schools, 
we announce the successful contestants for the Presbyterial Rally Day Banners for 1933. The total 
offering fell short of last year, but when business conditions are remembered we believe our young 
people have set the whole Church an example in sacrificial giving. 
Their enthusiasm for the task of giving the gospel, message and Sunday-school privileges to the neglected 
and under-privileged children of the South is commended to the whole Church. 
To the successful contestants we extend congratulations, and to all who had a part in this great enter- 


prise we express sincere thanks. 


The list of Banner Winning Schools is printed below: 
LIST OF BANNER SCHOOLS FOR 1933 


Presbytery School 
SyNop oF ALABAMA 

RR RT South Highland 

VREEIIINONDS isnt. scdschaenbdeddineeseanbaceudate Wetumpka 

DE cdsnandneenbeden~enaehwenmineial Jackson 

a Re Courtland 

RD | désctnnmmatebnetnnns Uniontown 


Synop oF APPALACHTA 
CD. vctiwiiinsanizeimadntianaiien Galax 





Presbytery School 
Ses ee Hendersonville 
I ai 5th ch ncn ts gh be De Cove Creek 
PIER Sis ssvcic dacs meted maeuicane Cleveland 
SyNop OF ARKANSAS 
EA SSN: LL TE Lonoke 
III, scancos was cx-cine-esigeicepaiimimoninens deena Stamps 
Ol UE ai necdinwian tease Holly Grove 
ey AI rE: Prairie Grove 
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Presbytery School 
SyNop oF FLORIDA 
PE: cuancte lat adntiennen tenses Marianna 
ee a ee Fort Meade 
TE ae Oe Le Oe ee McIntosh 
SyNop oF GEORGIA 
I ke ne ee ee Elberton 
PIR. cnscintcseminniarisatiticis taideclacgiheetiiaNataticles ietucasis Jonesboro 
SIE ctinthsicsitlcndaiapaiana itil atte Monticello 
CRONE Scar dieu ahubbveuwdaeed Chicamauga 
AIO, sitcieninsinsin ican sb cien aad mint ta niente Perry 
Se n.cccadidndtndetaatuaidabenaes McRae 
SO GE antcndiutigasdsvesdined Quitman 
Synop oF KENTUCKY 
a Ley ee re Washington 
NOE ein incmeen Race da cba ios Hazard 
Ua ee a re Boston 
IE eciitiidcn grtringienidine Henderson First 
TRI seccsctesn cease icestiitinacagttetitiealce Springfield 
Week SAIN nieces pneniniincnee Walnut Hill 
SyNop OF LOUISIANA 
BE See Ae Ry RO eee ee Se Plains 
I Sai Raceland 
BL TN esssisaitocennsh aia iaahtnennben ith cia aeaee acd Belcher 
SyNop oF MISSISSIPPI 
COT TRIN Soo acini atcecnteicoaitiave Kosciusko 
BIE I citar dircecesmtpniartensicarinichinah ota Shuqualak 
DI ce a ee Handsboro 
ee OE RE RE hate Oe Hazelhurst 
TONED PION sei cictehectirracivesener omnes Byhalia 
SyNop OF MIssourI 
ROIS: icc dvmddindtedieadoancioumed Saline 
PE. nec icdtadsicdinintebaucinb tiaide Palmyra 
ONIN hea ca io Ce Re Oe Oe Kennett 
Te BEE tiie eee nbenneaiass Mizpah 
Upper Missouri ........__.- Central (Kansas City) 
Synop oF NortH CAROLINA 
I i re Bethlehem 
A Ne a ee Centre 
WONT ecispatteScosstoetcapeciwintiotatomamels Red Springs 
CONNIE ice nn Henderson First 
Kings Mountain ____________ Kings Mountain First 
eit, eee Central Steel Creek 
CON init dadtexek scien ches Reade Mebane 
WON 5522. tiansdotedcmenene Wilmington First 
WIE sels clita wedenessbianultpesiatlgdtoale Reynolda 
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Presbytery School 
SyNnop oF OKLAHOMA 
SEE cwavckiaeudadGaeudaeane Mahota Memorial 
PE cecsescas'iticitily tesdsssscnaenitincaaniesans oaiieitia Old Bennington 
0 Ea a Sana ae a eee Central (Shawnee) 


SNEDECOR MEMORIAL SYNOD 


ae Brown’s Memorial 
a Good Hope 
NN Pe ee, the oe Alexander Memorial 
North and South Carolina _._..-------- Mt. Pisgah 
Synop oF SouTH CAROLINA 
I SS i Liberty Hill 
ERAS S Se pee Tr ae Oe Bethel 
EEE SEE eae ee en psi iehepee Trenton 
EN aA Se er ee New Harmony 
NS on ule este heiin antehwcencme McDowell 
a ss seats ae Sian Patrick 
I aiken aici loannne miata aneia Mount Pleasant 
BOUNCES csi nce oc bacon enews Old Fields 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


CEE 6ndsccmaeinentanenneteenend Spring Hill 
INE: sicictns ieee aenaienstcinapigiaattntaed Mason First 
POE, senentimrdnintaaddninomis Cripple Creek 
SyNop oF TEXAS 
BIE | <0: os ain eas alain aninnn enna Calvert 
IE ona nena nie nmwesiniia ae New Hope 
te RR ee a en Corsicana First 
DO icictnceccdlcntgededideemcaiaeeaaeiinnieaaanee Waxahachie 
OE ee ey ee pete Palestine Second 
FD wide cedaneee nn cwedtdaapaaaemnae Toyah 
ate NOQEON 255 ba Sena den ona een Eliasville 
OS) ips ORE ATE Pee ome epee eee See S Hallsville 
EE INN Siti hese nn eae Lockhart 
SyNoD OF VIRGINIA 
gS BE ie eae ree ree Ginter ‘Park 
ID wv innidmeligedmimcinwmnwiiaiel Augusta (Stone) 
eC a nen Christiansburg 
I en inte ta csi niecd Whaieatalesiitedeees aiececaiboice Glenwood Park 
I a Nahe sien taehdecon te ensicsaics endear iesspslioeni Leesburg 
I kit ccna sont lt sires agen Village 
bo i Appomattox 
RN celta s cass: ass en tanh ncaa cepa Woodstock 
SyNnop oF WEstT VIRGINIA 
ree ae ee Bramwell 
SPIE it Koti ee nen Old Fort Spring 
IE i NUE tine aire timwtin Ruffner Memorial 
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Joining Hands with the Home 


By WILLIE JEAN STEWART 
Editor Children’s Publications, Graded Series. Southern Baptist Convention. 


cause between teacher and parents, church and 

home. The very fact that the children are in 
the church school at all is evidence of the home’s in- 
terest in their religious training. Statistics would 
doubtless prove that the majority of enrolled pupils 
come from homes in which at least one of the parents 
is definitely Christian. Few indeed are the children 
who come from homes entirely indifferent. Most of 
them, undoubtedly, come because their parents want 
them to be good children and to grow up to be honest, 
honorable, Christian men and women. They are sent 
because the parents, sincerely if not always thought- 
fully, believe that the church knows better how to ac- 
complish this end than they do. 

The importance of the home and the church with 
reference to the teaching of religion is relative. A good 
church school is better than a poor home, and vice 
versa. In either case, the best results are sure to come 
from the fullest possible understanding and working 
together between parents and teacher, church and home. 
And such codperation can come only through some 
form of mutual contact. 


The teacher’s attitude toward the home, then, and 
the home’s attitude toward her are of vital importance 
in effective visiting. It is essential for the teacher to 
realize that however great her interest in the child, 
the home’s interest is greater; however much she wants 
to do for his religious development, the home usually 
wants to do more;. however well she knows him and 
his needs, the home is apt to know him better, though 
sometimes it may lack the advantage of her wider per- 
spective; whatever her purpose in her teaching, it is 
part of the home’s purpose in sending him to be taught. 
Realizing these things a church school visitor will avoid 
such pitfalls as setting out to “help” the parents who 
not infrequently know more and are better able to 
train their children effectively than she; or to “uplift” 
the home that has no consciousness of need to be 
uplifted; or yet to “win the codperation” of the home 
in the religious training of her pupils when she needs 
rather to learn how she may codperate with the home 
in its purposes to the same end. 

Granted this proper orientation with relation to the 
home, what are the teacher’s legitimate purposes in 
visiting ? 


° aw religious education of children is a common 


First, perhaps, may be listed a sincere desire for 
the friendship of the home. In this day and time, it 
is regarded as quite essential that the teacher be a 
real friend of his pupils. There seems to be no good 
reason why a very real and satisfying friendship should 
not develop between the teacher and the pupil’s home 


folks, however far apart they be in background and 
worldly position. Sincerity, genuine respect growing 
out of a spirit of mutual understanding, and a com- 
mon interest in the pupil’s development should lead 
to a real friendship with every pupil’s home. Out of 
such friendship should come, naturally, real knowl- 
edge of each other’s plans and purposes, active ap- 
preciation of each other’s point of view, and the most 
cordial codperation in carrying out a common enter- 
prise. 

Second among the teacher’s purposes will be that 
of knowing her pupil better, that she may understand 
his remarks and questions, recognize his needs, and 
meet him on a common ground of understanding. It 
is too well known to require comment that the pupil 
may show very different attitudes in his home circle, 
at school, on the playground, and at church. The 
teacher who knows him only in one of these relation- 
ships is at a great disadvantage. If she is wise she 
will learn to know his parents well enough to see him 
through their eyes; she will get to know his home 
environment well enough to relate her teaching to it, 
propping it on the leaning side, and reinforcing and 
enriching it in its strengths. Similarly, she will get 
in touch with his school and play life. 

Third in the teacher’s purposes will be the verv 
humble, yet sincere desire to quicken and enrich both 
her own and the parents’ spiritual life, and to find 
mutual help in the solution of life problems in what- 
ever ways may open up as a result of growing friend- 
ships. 

The illustration of the two goals is apropos here. 
One may pull a coal out of the fire and watch its 
glow fade. Then he may pull out another and watch 
the same phenomenon. But if he puts the two gray 
coals one against another he will note a faint pink 
tinging and soon both coals will glow again. 

Even so, many parents out of vital touch with their 
fellow believers in the church become gray with out- 
ward indifference. In like manner, sometimes, teachers 
busy with organization and methods lose touch with 
the inner reason for it all, and need heart-warming. 
When parents and teacher come together to talk about 
their real hopes and plans and aspirations for their 
boy or girl, their spirits are quickened and their hearts 
glow with renewed consciousness of the eternal values 
entrusted to them; and with renewed appreciation of 
the knowledge and experience of God which they would 
pass on to their children. In such relationships, 
friendly, frank, and effective visiting often finds its 
richest fruit. 
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What the Young People Think about the Home 


By REV. JOE H. CARTER 


three scofe young people at the recent session 

of the South Carolina Young People’s Confer- 
ence at Presbyterian College, furnished an insight 
into the lives of the students, the conditions in their 
homes and their expectations for the future. 

The class was composed of thirty-one boys and forty- 
one girls, ranging in age from sixteen to twenty-one, 
all of whom revealed that they were intensely inter- 
ested in the questionnaire. ‘The answers were, of 
course, handed in unsigned. 

The compilation of these answers which dealt with 
the Christian home, the conditions in it, the recrea- 
tional life of the young people, with love, friend- 
ship and marriage, revealed many interesting facts 
and forms the basis of an interesting study. 

The following statement gives a composite picture of 
unusual interest: 


Q lie sore submitted to a class of more than 


SEVENTY-Two MAKE ANSWERS 

Seventy-two young people out of seventy-six in the 
class filled out and returned the questionnaires. 
Sixty-eight reported they came from Christian homes. 
The mothers in all homes were reported to be Chris- 
tians; and all of the fathers except four. Fifty-six 
reported that there was a “spirit of comradeship” be- 
tween the young person and the father, while sixteen 
answered in the negative. The same question asked 
about the mother, revealed that all but eight of them 
had a comradeship with their mother. 

Answering the question, “Do you feel free to talk 
over with your father the problems you discuss with 
your friends?” Thirty answered yes, while forty- 
two said no. The same question, applying to the 
mother, showed that forty-four of them were free to 
discuss with them their problems, while twenty-eight 
of them were unwilling. 

Of the seventy-two homes considered, fifty-three 
papers said there was an “attitude there of mutual co- 
operation and helpfulness,” while nineteen of them 
said there was no such attitude. *To fifty-six of them 
their father was a companion, but to sixteen he was 
not. All of the seventy-two mothers except seven were 
rated as companions. 

Forty young people said the fathers entered “into 
their recreational life” while thirty of them admitted 
no such interest. The same question applying to the 
mothers showed that forty-six mothers entered this 
phase of life, while twenty-six of them did not. 

Asked the question, “In the main, is the spirit of 
your home one of happiness?” Fifty-six of them said 
yes, and sixteen of them answered no. All of the 
young people except four stated that their parents en- 
Joyed having their young friends in the home. 

Only nineteen of them stated that their parents at- 


tempted to “govern and control them,” while sixty-six 
of them said that their parents were trying to “de- 
velop” them. 

There were thirty-three homes where a family altar 
was reported, while thirty-nine reported none. Sixty 
of these young people said that they expected to erect 
a family altar in their own home, and twelve of them 
had no such plan. 

The young people were asked this question: ‘Do 
your parents discuss at the table and in the family 
group their business and household worries and trou- 
bles?” Forty-four of them said yes, and twenty- 
eight said no. Asked if they would do this if they 
had a home of their own, sixty-three said no, and 
nine put down yes. 


PARENT’S INFLUENCE 

The following question was asked: “In thinking 
over your life, which influence has been most helpful 
to you?” Their answers showed that “the Christian 
influence of parents” was first, Christian instruction 
by parents, second, Christian atmosphere of the home, 
third, good companionships brought into home by par- 
ents, fourth, good books parents had induced them to 
read, fifth. Asked if they would change things about 
their present ennvironment in establishing a home of 
their own, fifty of them said yes, while twenty-two of 
them declared no. Seventy of these young people said 
they would “like some day to have a home of their 
own” while two answered “no.” 

Thirty-seven girls answered the following question: 
“Ts your father personally acquainted with your dates?” 
Twenty-four of them said yes, while thirteen of them 
answered in the negative. ‘Thirty-five mothers were 
“well acquainted with their daughter’s dates,” but two 
said “no.” Twenty-nine of the girls said that they 
had most of their dates at home and eight others 
answered in negative. Answering the question 
“whether you would have more home dates if the home 
were cordial, interesting and easy,” half of the an- 
swers were yes, and the others no. Fifteen reported 
that their parents joked with them about their friends, 
while fifty-seven said no. 

Perhaps the most difficult question of the collec- 
tion was asked in the following form: “Will your 
actions, if followed by others in your group, lay right 
foundations for the homes that will be formed in the 
years to come?” Forty young people said yes; twenty- 
five of them said no. 

Sixty-two of the members of the class answered yes 
to the following question: ‘‘Do you believe the state- 
ment: ‘Real love is the only tie strong enough to 
stand the strain of married life’?” Ten answered 


no. The question itself, however, was voted the most 
interesting question in the list, and was selected for 
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discussion in the group. Seventy out of the group 
agreed that real love had a physical basis, while sixty- 
eight of them believed that it had a spiritual element. 

The last question received every vote. It was as 
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follows: “Do you plan to face the situation of mar- 


riage and home with honest, sensible thinking?” 


Notre: The facts incorporated in this article were 


secured from The Record, Anderson, S. C., June 30, 1933. 








THE ADULT DIVISION AND MEN’S WORK 


J. E. PURCELL 





The Church and the Modern Home 


By WILLIAM C. COVERT, General Secretary 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 


(This article is composed of excerpts from the material prepared by Dr. Covert, for the Men-of-the-Church 
program for February. All of this material may be secured by writing to Dr. J. E. Purcell, Director Adult 
Division and Men’s Work, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia.) 


First Topic: PROBLEMS OF THE MopERN HomMeE 


HE problems of the modern home of every variety 
grow out of four major influences at work to- 


day. 


1. Decentralizing Injluences 

The decentralizing influences of modern mechanical 
inventions. There may be just as much mutual love 
in a modern home with automobiles, buses, airplanes, 
and all the mechanism of modern speed transportation 
at the beck and call of our children, but the old-time 
fireside unity is far more difficult to maintain. The 
fellowship made possible by the isolation and lack of 
travel convenience is gone. Mechanism of speed and 
power make the physical oneness and contiguity of 
home life, in which the sweet intimacies ripen, very 
difficult. The heads of the household are as certainly 
the victims of this situation as are the young people. 


2. Secularized Educational Life 

The secularized educational life of our times intro- 
duces a home problem. The situation as it concerns 
education is never to be different. The Protes- 
tant Church fought the issue of separation of Church 
and State to a finish. We are paying the price. In 
view of this fact, the home has a moral obligation for 
religious instruction today that it cannot neglect. If 
we are to secure the permanency of the cherished in- 
stitutions of both Church and State, the home must 
meet and solve this problem. 


3. Paganizing Social Influences 

There are paganizing social influences that com- 
plicate the moral life of the modern home. I mean 
there are social influences, with which God and the 
ideals of the Christian religion have no connection, 
that imperil the religious traditions of the home. A 
social life is rising in America that reckons on Sunday 
mot as a day of worship but as a day for teas and 
suppers and sports of all kinds. Church-going and the 
practice of prayer in the minds of this group belong 
to a primitive period, from the bondage of which they 
claim to have escaped. Fathers and mothers, bring- 
ing up sons and daughters in such an atmosphere, know 
the truth of this statement. 


4. Despiritualizing Influences, in the Home and the 
Church 


There are despiritualizing influences peculiar to our 
day that are at work in the Home and the Church. 
These create moral problems for young and old. It 
is an age of materialistic progress. The things of mat- 
ter have been magnified by science and invention out 
of all proportion to their significance. Big, material, 
external things have confused our values. Many men 
have let go their faith in spiritual things in the stress 
and strain of their material program. Today, in the 
sorrow and humility of a deflated economic era, many 
men have realized anew the reality of the spiritual. 

These are some of the problem-making elements that 
surround the modern home. Only as we master the 
second topic do we have hope. 


Seconp Topic: RELIGION IN THE MoperN HoME 

Nothing can sweeten, unify, and spiritualize the 
home except the Christian religion. Beauty in pictures, 
tapestry, and rugs will not do it. Fine furniture, 
food, and servants will not do it. Iron-fisted authority 
will not do it. A genuine religion, working naturally 
through all the experiences of the home, alone can do 
it. In order to do its work, however, religion must be: 


1. Real 


A suspicion by a child that a father is talking of 
something of which he himself is not quite sure ruins 
his further religious influence. Children are keen to 
detect hypocrisy and sham. When children know that 
father means what he says and that his religion is 
just as true at the store or in the field, as in the pew 
or in the home, the parental influence is at its best. 
Home life tests the reality of a man’s religion as no 
other experience in life. To meet here the standards 
set by children is to pass muster everywhere else. When 
a man’s faith overwhelms his home with joy and fine 
Christian comradeship, as it did the home of Dwight 
L. Moody, the world stands ready to accept his religion 
as 100 per cent real. It is the old story out of which 
came the maxim credited to Emerson, but much older 
than he, which says: “What you are speaks so loud, 
I cannot hear what you say.” 
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2. Vital 

A man’s religion, to mould his family life while he 
lives, and to inspire it after he has gone, must be 
VITAL. This is not saying again the thing we have 
just said about its reality. This refers to a man’s 
personal religion as a living, growing, serving thing. 
It is saying that religion in a home must be validated 
by signs of action and life. It must be a subject of 
which the family talks without coercion, and a prin- 
ciple so active that it affects the plans of every mem- 
ber of the household. It must be vital enough to have 
a program of activities involving specific church tasks, 
errands of mercy, schemes of neighborhood welfare, 
evangelistic contacts, and ways of promoting the spirit- 
ual interests of companions and friends. This takes 
for granted that common sense and sound judgment 
will always control these subjects of household talk, 
recognizing the appropriateness of times and seasons 
and the state of the family mind. 


3. Persistent 

Meeting these two requisites for a genuine family 
religion in our home life, we may count on persistency 
as a third essential. I have seen young couples begin 
their home life with all the formulas of religion and 
a full routine of daily devotion, but finally give way 
under the pressure of lesser things and allow religion 
to pass altogether out of their home. eality and 
vitality gone, their religious experience had not enough 
substance left to resist the encroachments of casual 
things of the day. A tragic default in these obliga- 
tions of religion is registered in many a home, and 
nothing more surely imperils the foundations of our 
social structure and moral order. 


Tuirp Topic: THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN 
HOME 

The Protestant view of the Christian Church makes 
the family unit the essential element in its organization. 
We can never discuss the spiritual destiny of one with- 
out the other. We can never solve the problem of 
present-day Church life without taking into considera- 
tion the moral conditions of modern home life and 
developing in the home a sense’ of obligation and 
loyalty to the Church. In order to build up this 
loyalty of modern home life to the Church, the Church 
must make herself worthy of it and show herself a crea- 
tive and codperative spiritual influence at the service 
of the home. Pastors and officers of the Church should 
know intimately the family life of the parish and plan 
accordingly. 


1. Conditions of Family Life 

A local church should build her Sunday and week- 
day service programs with the limitations and general 
conditions of family life in mind. In Boston, some 
Presbyterian churches are not able to hold a morning 
Service, owing to the fact that the members are so uni- 
versally employed in domestic service that adequate 
attendance is impossible before the afternoon and eve- 
ning. Without regarding this fact as of melancholy 
significance, the officers of these churches cheerfully 
adapt themselves to the situation. No finer evening 
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audiences are found anywhere in the country than in 
these very churches. For the same reason, Porto Rico 
has but few morning services, except those of the 
Sunday school. In other words, if we would stop 
mourning over poorly-attended church services and 
make a thorough survey of the social and working con- 
ditions in the families of the church, and then adapt 
our church program to meet the conditions, we would 
enter a new era of church life. This does not mean 
we should make concessions to laziness and spiritual 
inertia and modify and retard our church program to 
suit the whims of indifferent members. It means put- 
ting the plans and mechanism of the local church at 
the disposal of family life, after all the intimate con- 
ditions of the parish homes are understood. Of course, 
some changes will have to follow. 


2. The Christian View of Marriage 


The pastor and session should plan to keep before 
the church people, particularly the young men and 
women, the Christian view of marriage and the privi- 


. leges and obligations of home life. We are too reticent 


on this point. Divorce figures are most alarming. 
These disastrous separations sometimes may be pre- 
vented by wise counsel, publicly and privately given 
before the final steps in marriage are taken. The sacred 
character of the marriage vows and the solemn mean- 
ing of home life to society, to unborn children, and 
to the Kingdom of God are proper subjects for earnest 
presentation before the» people. Men’s clubs and or- 
ganizations of women should see that the social and 
moral issues involved in home life are practically dis- 
cussed on appropriate occasions. Frank conversations 
on the subject by parents with their adult children 
and the commending of wise and sane books on the 
subject are always in order. If further scandal and 
disintegration in our American home life is to be 
avoided, the Church must speak her mind and press 
upon her young people, and particularly those newly 
married, the unescapable duties assumed by marriage 
and the spiritual aspects and obligations of home life. 


3. Personal Factors and Human Exegencies 


The Church must organize her Bible and religious 
teaching materials with the personal factors and human 
exegencies of modern home life in mind. The system 
of volunteer teachers, which is our only method in the 
Church school today, is surrounded with grave diffi- 
culties. It must be patiently dealt with. With all 
its faults, it is the only effective way of building up 
Bible knowledge. But the home must come to its help. 
Parents, instead of criticizing the ineffectiveness of the 
system and regretting its weaknesses in certain instances, 
must wisely and sympathetically offer codperation with 
the teacher. Children must be encouraged to do their 
part. They must be helped in their Bible study and 
urged to regular attendance upon classes. Now that 


Biblical materials are fitted to meet the understanding 
and spiritual experience of various age-groups, and 
parent materials are available, the codperation of the 
home is easy, if the disposition to meet the duty is in 
the hearts of parents and members of the family. 
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4. Make Our Modern Education Christian 


The Church owes it to the home to help make our 
modern education Christian. Our homes are pro- 
foundly affected by the ideals of popular education in 
the lower grades, high schools, and institutions of 
higher learning. Where Christian teachers teach 
science, there is an inevitable interpretation that is 
Christian, and God finds and keeps his place in the 
order and organization of the universe. There is a 
neutrality and non-committal type of teaching in the 
schools in regard to the place of God in the universe 
that teachers hold is necessary under the Constitution. 
There are so many notable exceptions to this rule by 
outstanding teachers in State schools that we are com- 
pelled to believe that, where teachers do not see fit to 
interpret facts in terms of God and human duty, their 
own personal views constitute the bar rather than the 
Constitution. Education must be Christianized in its 
motive; otherwise we are releasing into the life of the 
world increasing intellectual power to be used selfishly 
and to the peril of our highest welfare. No man ever 
spoke more convincingly on this subject than the late 
President Edwin A. Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, when urging upon the churches and Christian 
homes their responsibility for putting the Christian re- 
ligion into an educated youth, thus safeguarding the 
home life and Church leadership of tomorrow. 


FourtH Topic: THE POSSIBILITIES AND VALUE OF 
FAMILY WORSHIP IN THE MODERN HoME 


I am inclined to believe that no matter what kind 
of religious program is carried on in the church or 
community by members of a family, if there be no 
regular, inclusive opportunity each day for unifying 
the home life of that family around some kind of 
prayer experience, the spiritual resources of that home 
are in peril. There is no family rite or duty that more 
involves the leadership of men than that of family 
worship. When it fails, more often it is due to the 
father than to any other member of the household. 
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No moral triumph in the home equals the actual 
deliberate setting up of a family altar which, through 


neglect or coldness, has dropped out of the family 


regime. To start again the calm, sweet influence of 
this prayer moment in a busy family’s life is to renew 
all the fountains of its spiritual life and to give liberty 
and joy to the conscience that perhaps has long been 
burdened. Family prayers should be spontaneous and 
simple rather than formal and routine. All this is in 
harmony with standards of dignity and reverence. 
Children and young people resent rigidity and inflex- 
ibility in any family experience. Family prayers 
should be for them an occasion of directed freedom 
and personal codperation. Where children and parents 
sing, nothing weaves into the abiding memories of life 
such tenderness as the old hymns of the Church. 
Where reading of the children is in its early stages, 
even a few stumblingly-read verses by a child will 
bring a thrill to the household. Special objects of 
prayer whispered in father’s ear or audibly requested 
makes the whole prayer an occasion for alertness in 
following its petitions. 

The sorrows of the neighbors or some tragedy of 
wider meaning that burdens the minds of all should 
be recalled in family worship. The pastor of the 
church and the Sunday-school teachers, the missionary, 
the children of the poor who are hungry, men who are 
out of work, and the whole gamut of human need, as 
life brings it to us, should be prayed for. And when 
these needs are voiced in simple language, the prayer 
welds all hearts into one. 

So many of our public prayers move off into the 
realms of the infinite and the abstract. They deal 
with great doctrinal truths and facts whose reality we 
take for granted, but whose touch with daily life is 
hard to objectify. The concrete situations of spiritual 
need and the intimate, personalized thoughts of God, 
all work to bring out the values of the family altar in 
a day of great spiritual need. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


ORENE McILWAIN 





Leadership Training for the Home 


Course No. 109—Religious Education in the Family. 

Aim: ‘To lead to an understanding of the place 
of the family in religious education and to a discovery 
of the ways in which the home can fulfill its re- 
sponsibility. 


Suggested Problems: What is the place of the family 
in the development of religious experience? What 
should be the relationship of the home to the church, 
the school, and the community? What are the major 


problems faced by parents in the religious training of 
children in the home and how may thev be solved? 


How may family worship be planned so as most ef- . 


fectively to contribute to religious nurture? What are 
the best materials and methods for religious educa- 
tion in the home? 


Textbook: The Training of Children in the Chris- 
tian Family by Weigle, also The Home and Christian 
Living by Hayward. 
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COUNTRY CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EXTENSION 


HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Director 





Home Ownership 
By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, D. D. 


ICH lands and a poor social order seem to go 
R together in the South. The people who live on 

the land and till the soil in the richer areas 
are mainly tenants. In many of the counties where 
the soil is richest, from 85 to 95 per cent of the farm 
population do not own the land which they till, and 
on which they live. 

Capitalists, many of them residing in the Northern 
cities, have in recent years bought large tracts of the 
best farm land and are working it as a commercial 
enterprise, using cheap labor. In Texas, on many 
of the large commercial farms, the cotton is picked by 
immigrant laborers, some of whom return to Mexico 
after the cotton-picking season is over, taking what 
little money they have been paid back to their native 
land. 

Home-owning families cannot compete with mass- 
producing corporations and capitalists who own a 
large share of our most fertile land and farm it with 
machinery and cheap tenant and migrant labor. If 
the economic security and buying power of the farm 


family is to be restored, capitalistic farming must be 
discouraged. 

Injustice should not be done to any of our citizens, 
and their property should not be confiscated. If family 
farming could be made profitable, it would give an 
opportunity to capitalistic farm owners to break up 
their land into small sections, and to sell it at a 
reasonable price. Suppose all the fertile lands in 
America were broken up into farms from fifty to one 
hundred acres, and were owned and operated by the 
people who live on them. 

The debenture plan, supported by an excess-pro- 
duction tax, will not only enable our American farm- 
ers to compete with the capitalistic farmers of other 
nations who exploit the cheap labor of those nations, 
but will also enable them to compete with the cheap 
labor of our own country, and will encourage the 
tenants to become home owners and good citizens. 

The hope of America is the abolition of tenancy 
and a restoration of farm ownership to people who 
till the soil and will live on it. 





The Country Home 


By REV. L. P. BURNEY, Pastor Sugaw Creek Presbyterian Church 


The advertising section of the morning paper con- 
tains this notice: 

“Country home for sale. Eight-room house, all 
modern conveniences, large acreage, on hardsur- 
faced road.” 

Its duplicate may be found in almost any present- 
day advertising medium, and reveals an ignorance of 
what constitutes a home. It sets forth a devastating 
psychology prevailing today—namely, a house makes 
a home. 

Our pilgrim fathers of three centuries ago landed 
in this country without houses, but they brought homes 
to the New World. They succeeded, while others who 
left their women folk, their children, and their ideals 
in the homeland, failed in colonization attempts. 

Those homes were Christian homes. The season of 
daily family worship was as much a part of their life 
as eating, working, and sleeping. Those sacred mo- 
ments of Bible reading and family prayer gave them 
courage to face the dangers, and hope to master the 
adversities which surrounded and met them on every 
hand. From their knees they arose with the assur- 
ance that “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and went 
forth to claim the land as a home for a new freedom 
and a much-dreamed-of commonwealth. 

Who will deny the influence of the Puritan in the 
establishment of this republic, or fail to recognize 
in the family altar the spiritual Plymouth Rock of 
New World stability? The fathers of this country 
revered and practiced home religion. Likely the ma- 
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jority of present-day Christians believe in the same 
thing, but are prone to neglect the observance of this 
custom, of our fathers. Mere passive belief in an in- 
stitution will not assure its perpetuity, and without 
personal participation one cannot claim its benefits. 

The Christian people of our land today should make 
a sincere attempt to rekindle the fires of home re- 
ligion. The finest ideals of life are inculcated in the 
home, and certainly we are as much in need of men 
and women with high ethical and spiritual concep- 
tions in this day as in any period of our nation’s his- 
tory. “Church religion” without home religion can 
never develop the noblest type of character. 

The present-day church must take the lead in pre- 
scribing for America’s moral sickness, in calling her 
members to a season of private devotion and inter- 
cession in the home. The churches located in our 
rural sections should be the first to sound the call. 
Rural folk sincerely appreciate high standards and 
noble ideals, and desire that which is spiritual. Coun- 
try dwellers are not influenced by the mad swirl of 
present-day life, and do not voice the cry of “no time”’ 
for family devotions, as is heard in other quarters. 
Let us set aside, in each rural church, one month 
each year as “Family Altar Month.” Let all of us 
think, preach, and talk fireside prayer for this period. 
Let us form a family altar’ league, and establish an 
honor roll for Christian families. We believe in the 
principle of home religion—let us claim its benefits 
and practices. 
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In Spite of Conditions 


By S. R. OGLESBY, D. D. 
Pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE editor of The British Weekly, Dr. John A. 

Hutton, has advanced the interesting idea that 

the Gospels were written largely in answer to 
questions. The newly-organized churches and groups 
of Christians would find themselves in difficulties 
which they did not know how to overcome. Having 
no precedents and no Book of Church Order or writ- 
ten confessions, they would send to the apostles at 
Jerusalem asking for advice and help. The apostles 
would reply by relating an incident taken from the 
life of Jesus. In an address at Northfield, Mass., 
during a summer conference some years ago, Dr. Hut- 
ton used the familiar passage found in the fifth chap- 
ter of Luke, where Jesus told the apostles to launch 
out into the deep and let down their nets for a 
draught. He supposes that a church is struggling 
along without much success and has become dis- 
couraged. They send to the apostles and ask what 
they must do. The reply is: “Here is a little story 
from the life of Jesus, and in the story you can 
find the solution of your problems.” 


The present time, whenever it may be, has always 
seemed unfavorable for a great advance in the work 
of the Church and religion. Jesus told the disciples 
to launch out into the deep and let down their nets. 
Simon Peter called his attention to the fact that they 
had toiled all night and had caught nothing. It was 
not the time for fishing. Perhaps a high wind was 
blowing or other things made it seem ridiculous to 
attempt to catch fish when the favorable fishing time 
of the night before had yielded nothing. Fortunately, 
Peter did not stop at his objection. He went on to 
say, “But at thy word, I will let down the nets.”” The 
result was a record-breaking catch of fish, so great in- 
deed that their nets were scarcely able to bring them 
in, The Church which received this message must 
have caught the meaning of it. I can believe that 
the members cast aside their timidity and fear and 
began a great forward work. The Church today 
which fishes in the safe places close to the bank and 
fears to launch out into the deep, needs to have this 
story from the life of the Master brought home to it 
with new force and meaning. 


A criticism of the Church in Scotland, appearing in 
The Scots Observer, applies also to our own Church. 
The Scottish Church is compared to children on the 
sands by the seaside, splashing in and out of the 
waves. A few seem to be swimming in rough waters, 
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but on closer inspection they are seen to be swimming 
with one foot on the ground. So a Church today may 
give a fine impression of swimming to people on the 
shore, but is in reality keeping one foot on the ground, 
not having the courage to go out into the deep and 
strike for the open sea. This criticism perhaps is 
only partly true in the case of our own Church. There 
has been much sacrificial giving during the past year, 
and some heroic work. But the resources, both finan- 
cial and spiritual, of the Church as a whole, have not 
been placed at the service of the Lord, else the great 
missionary and benevolent work we are carrying on 
would not be suffering so severely. 

One of our missionaries in Korea has written, in 
a personal letter, about the action of the General As- 
sembly of Korea which was taken in September of last 
year. One of the weighty questions before the As- 
sembly was the financing of their foreign mission 
work, which is carried on in Shantung Province, China. 
Humanly speaking, it seemed impossible for the Ko- 
reans to continue carrying this expense, but the de- 
cision was: “Since God has so blessed us by sending 
missionaries to us, we cannot do otherwise than send 
the messsage of salvation to other lands which have 
not heard.” The three missionaries were therefore con- 
tinued in their work. No such spirit of consecration 
has yet been found in our Church in the homeland, 
though we confidently expect that it will be. 


We are in the midst of preparation for our Every 
Member Canvass. Conditions certainly are better than 
they were last year, though they are far from ideal. 
The writer remembers very vividly that the Canvass 
was taken in the church of which he is pastor on the 
historic Wednesday when all the banks in the United 
States were closed. Since that time the Government’s 
Reconstruction Program has been launched, pros- 
perity seems to be returning in many sections, and the 
spirit of the people has immeasurably improved. 

There are two practical facts which must be held 
in mind by our people when they come to sign their 
pledges for the work of the Church during the coming 
year. The National Reconstruction Program, magnifi- 
cent as it is in intention and scope, will not help our 
work except indirectly. Our great benevolent agencies 
cannot and will not receive any direct aid. While the 
national Government is spending billions of dollars 
in putting an end to unemployment, and is distri- 
buting food among the poor to such an extent that 
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the churches, at least in Atlanta, were this Christmas 
advised not to give away any food as all would be 
well fed, our home missionaries, whose salaries have 
been unpaid for months, and some of whom are liv- 
ing on less than the Government allows as a dole to 
the unemployed, will not benefit. Our foreign mis- 
sion work can receive no aid from these sources, 
desperate as the need is, and heart-breaking as are 
the discouragements among the missionaries at the 
forced curtailment of their work. It is the same with 
the other forms of our benevolent work. None of the 
Government funds will go into the homes of our aged 
and infirm ministers, nor into the homes of the widows 
of deceased ministers to support them and their chil- 
dren. The Sunday-School Extension Program of the 
Church will receive no part of the billions of dollars 


now being broadcast over the country, nor our work. 


of Religious Education. If we do not ourselves come 
to the help of our own benevolent work, there is none 
who will. And we must bear the shame of caring less 
for our servants than a secular government does for 
its citizens. 

The other fact is that economic recovery through- 
out the nation, without spiritual recovery, will be use- 
less in the end. The nation and its people will lapse 
back again into the former evil conditions unless 
spiritual and religious development go hand in hand 
with economic and material. It is the task of the 
Church to lead in this phase of national recovery. If 
the Church lags behind and timidly attempts only 
to hold its own, the result will be far-reaching in its 
disastrous consequences. Leaving out religious con- 
siderations entirely, from a patriotic standpoint, and 
one purely selfish if you will, we must advance in 
our religious work, as the Government advances in 
its economic program. 

But these two motives, sound as they may be, are 
not the supreme motive which sh-uld urge the Chris- 
tian and the Church forward. We have a task to per- 
form, a duty to discharge, a mission to accomplish, 
the command of the Lord to obey, and these things 
are timeless as well as utterly divorced from outward 
conditions in their application to the Christian. 

When the disciples let down their nets at the com- 
mand of the Lord, they caught a multitude of fish. 
When the ten lepers turned to obey Jesus who told 
them to go show themselves to the priest, as they went, 
they were cleansed. When the impotent man at the 
pool of Bethesda, who had lain helpless for thirty- 
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eight years, obeyed the voice of Jesus which com- 
manded him to arise, take up his bed and walk, 
straightway he was made whole. When the children 
of Israel advanced into the midst of the Red Sea, the 
waters rolled back on either side of them. What a 
great time this is for a venture of faith on the part 
of the Church. The times are hard and unfavorable? 


Yes. The problems are seemingly insurmountable? 
Yes. The people are burdened with obligations al- 
ready? Yes. Nevertheless, in spite of these things, 


nay, because of them, at the command of the Lord we 
will rise up and go forward. Millions of dollars have 
been lost forever in the past four years which would 
have been saved forever if they had been invested in 
religious work. That which has been invested in the 
work of the Kingdom has been saved forever and will 
yield a return in spiritual blessings forever, whatever 
the material conditions may be. 

The outline which William Carey used in his great 
sermon before the Baptist Ministers’ Association at 
Nottingham, England, May 31, 1792, a sermon which 
really launched the great missionary enterprise of the 
past century, is perhaps better known than any other 
sermon outline. (A) Expect great things from God. 
(B) Attempt great things for God. If there was need 
one hundred and forty-two years ago for such a mes- 
sage to the Church, how much greater is the need to- 
day when we seem to be halting before opportunities 
which are far larger than those which confronted the 
Church in the time of Carey. 

In Goodspeeds’ translation of the New Testament,. 
Luke 2:38, is rendered: “She ... gave thanks to 
God and spoke about the child to all who were living 
in expectation .. .” The Church which survives, to 
say nothing of advancing, must live in expectation. 
The same is true for every Christian. If we expect 
nothing from God, we will doubtless receive nothing 
and we will most certainly attempt nothing. If we 
do expect great things from him, and I am persuaded 
that we do, we must show our faith by our works. 
When the Son of Man returns, will he find faith on 
the earth? Our Every Member Canvass will register 
the faith which is resident in our Church and the 
faith which possesses the hearts of our members. The 
pledges which we make cannot but be a measure of 
our love for God and his kingdom, the faith we have 
in his promises and our consecration to his service. 

Speak to the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward! 





Religion In the Home 
(Continued from page 73) 


no amount of activities at the ends of the earth can 
compensate for the deadening influence of neglected 
homes, that no amount of diligence and care in the 
gathering of fruit can compensate for the impoverish- 
Ing neglect of the roots of the tree. A ministry makes 
its largest contribution to a community or a country 
or the world when it teaches effectually the divine con- 
ception of a fatherhood and motherhood, and when it 
vitalizes and deepens the sense of parental responsibil- 


ity. To accomplish this in the case of even a single 
home is “to redeem any ministry from the common- 
place and to open out perspectives of possibility which 
stretch beyond our dreams.” 

May God give us wisdom and grace to meet the 
solemn obligation which rests upon us as pastors of the 
parents, as guides and helpers of those who are the 
God-appointed teachers in the home! 
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Toward the Morning 


By REV. HERBERT S. SPRINGALL, D. D. 


ai oo next ten years will witness a great de- 
velopment in the Southwest, and we, of 
Dallas, must plan accordingly,” so said an 
astute industrialist addressing a group of city builders. 

Churchmen in the Southwest are also facing the 
coming day. As in the Pyrenees the wild Euroclydon 
brings in the dawn, so the morning cometh. “Of all 
my nearly forty years in home mission work from 
Dallas west, I have never seen conditions so serious 
as they are today.” ‘The speaker was the dean of 
home missionaries, thinking back across the years. 
“For,” he added, “we must take it as the Lord’s test- 
ing time, gird on courage, pray for wisdom, and 
carry through.” 

This distress period is not a devastating or un- 
mitigated loss. Storms purify and strengthen. A 
Scotch scruntiny is looking into all church investments. 
Denominations are blue-pencilling undue expenditures 
for schools and colleges with a courageous abandon 
that is a new deal. Committees are rethinking mis- 
sions thoroughly. With the income index down 30 to 
60 per cent in three years, duplicating and unpromis- 
ing churches are being closed; competing communions 
are entering codperative agreements; local organiza- 
tions are being subjected to the loyalty test. Alexander, 
the coppersmith, is falling away, but Aquilla and Pris- 
cilla are steadfast. Religion is passing inward from 
mere conformity to a vital experience. Christians are 
finding Christ. The ministry is battling through the 
dark, marred but stronger as they look to the dawn. 

Dallas Presbytery is trying to understand the times. 
Maximum help is going to strategic centers to speed 
them to self-support. The thirty-four counties of our 
far-reaching territory, wherein Presbytery has no or- 
ganization, must wait. The army does not and cannot 
advance beyond its commissary. Every effort is being 
made to provide financial aid. In late vears a Jubi- 
less Memorial Loan Fund of $14,000 has been ac- 
cumulated and manses, indispensable requirements in 
home mission advance, have been obtained in every 
promising field. Recently, emergency appeals have 
brought in generous gifts. An old gold and silver 
plea to the congregations uncovered hidden treasures 
that came out of the crucible as several hundred dol- 
lars. The presbyterial dedicated its large Loyalty Day 
offering to the delinquent salaries of the home mission 
force. The presbytery adopted a plan to defray the 
travel expenses of home mission representatives to its 
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spring meetings to lighten the load of local expense 
on weak churches. 

Dallas Presbyterial has become earnestly home mis- 
sion minded, and, through the auxiliaries, the home 
mission manse far and near knows the special cheer 
of the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons. The Re- 
ligious Education Committee too throws its full strength 
into this extension service. Sunday-school leaders are 
taught, young people are instructed and inspired in 
regional assemblies. Vacation Bible Schools are held 
extensively; local study classes are conducted, and gen- 
eral conferences give strong stimulation to the smaller 
congregational leadership. 

For several years presbytery has majored on an in- 
tensive program of visitation evangelism to strengthen 
home mission stakes. The constant pursuit of the 
Church’s supreme purpose, the winning of the lost, 
has very large place in our program. ‘The use of a 
fellow presbyter, preaching without a gratuity, in pref- 
erence to a professional evangelist, and the home visi- 
tations by selected leaders, soliciting the unsaved for 
Christ, unites the ministers and their memberships in 
much stronger ties of Christian comradeship and pres- 
byterial consciousness. Thus are local forces quick- 
ened into a higher order of religious service that is 
winsome and abiding. Number one in the annual code 
of home missions is this sane, seasoned and _ scrip- 
tural evangelistic activity. 

Supplemental to these things in the present home 
mission growth is a constant publicity movement. 
Home mission agents are always speaking their parts 
before circles, classes, meetings, conferences, and con- 
gregations. In a medley of Macedonian cries, local 
home missions is sometimes the forgotten child. Dallas 
is apparently distinguished among presbyteries in hav- 
ing a six-page publication that has pressed the mis- 
sionary appeal uninterruptedly for seven years. This 
Home Mission Quarterly, 2,0C0 copies, is distributed 
freely to all our congregations, and used continuously 
in the church organizations for its informational and 
inspirational contributions. This has proved valuable 
in keeping the home mission cause in its forward place 
among our responsibilities, and in contributing to the 
unity and progress of presbytery’s membership. 

But some one may ask if we are fully justified in 
emphasizing home missions in the face of the multi- 
plied and pitiful needs now so distressing? To us in 
the Southwest there is but one answer. Home missions 
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Home 
Missions 


is fundamental here. The Christian Church is the 
greatest character-making agency in civilization. A 
survey of a hundred first leaders in a large city dis- 
closed that ninety were moulded in rural surround- 
ings. With 60 per cent of Texas population in small 
towns and rural parts, the gospel influence upon them 
is imperative for strengthening the intellectual, moral, 
and religious fabric of our rising newer leadership. 

Home missions is foundational for our denomina- 
tional life tomorrow. Four-fifths of our Texas 
churches had home mission fcundations. Sixty years 
ago, Dr. D. McNair, of Galveston, placed the founda- 
tion stone of the First Presbyterian Church in the 
little village of Dallas. In fifty years the church be- 
came the largest organization in the General Assembly. 
The eight churches of Dallas are her sons and daugh- 
ters, while ministers and missionaries represent her 
on four continents. Her bountiful offerings bless every 
worthy work and her influence is dominant near and 
far for Christ and his kingdom. Not one in three 
of this presbytery’s churches are at present self-support- 
ing. Two-thirds of our organizations would prob- 
ably cease to exist without the material support of 
home missions. ‘Texas is today foundaticn-laying for 
Presbyterianism’s coming greater helpfulness. 

Home missions is fruitful beyond the average yield. 
The gospel receives a readier acceptance and wields a 
greater force among the citizenry of the country than 
in the city’s life. The percentage of additions to the 
rural church upon profession of faith is 100 per cent 
greater than the percentage of similar additions to 
the urban church. Last year’s figures show that while 
it required forty members of the city churches a year 
to win one for Christ, it required but twenty mem- 
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bers of the country churches to enlist one for him. It 
has been frequently stated that home missions yields 
a sixtyfold production to the thirtvfold of other or- 
ganizations. A large proportion of our clergy, mis- 
sionaries, professors, and church leaders answered their 
calls to service from rural pulpits. Five years ago 
all the presidents of our synod’s seven educational in- 
stitutions were classified as from home _ mission 
parishes. Dallas Presbytery, essentially a home mis- 
sion presbytery, has enrolled over 120 candidates for 
the ministry, including the present Moderator of our 
Assembly, Dr. Ernest Thompson. Ought not the 
Church to wisely sow in the most fertile fields? 

Home missions is final. It is Christ’s command. 
Dallas Presbytery has voluntarily accepted the full 
responsibility of missionizing within the boundaries 
of fifty-one. counties, among a million and a quarter 
population. The bigness of the task is still fearfully 
beyond our farthest ventures. The last words of Cecil 
Rhodes, the empire builder, ring in our ears—‘“‘So 
much to do—so little done.” But the bigger the task 
and the more promising the future, the more wonder- 
ful is the help of him on whose shoulders the govern- 
ment rests. 

Our honored denomination has a heavy weight of 
responsibility before an unparalleled providential 
privilege in the missionary challenge of our homeland 
in this time of confusion and awakening hopefulness. 
Will our Church become more completely Christ- 
minded toward the millions at our doorsr Home mis- 
sions, vitalized and intensely Christianized, holds our 
brightest hope for the coming of America to Christ, 
and through her the nations of the world. 

Dallas, Texas. 





Challenge of the Tennessee Valley 


By REV. B. M. LARSON, 
Superintendent Home Missions, Knoxville Presbytery 


N THE western bounds of the Presbytery of 
Knoxville is located the Cumberland Mountain 
range, and on the eastern side, the Smoky Moun- 

tains with the now internationally famous Smoky 
Mountain National Park and national forests. In be- 
tween these two mountain ranges lies the Tennessee 
Valley, in which the Federal Government is undertak- 
Ing a great governmental experiment of national and 
international interest, the development of the Tennessee 
Valley. At the present moment, the whole situation is 
filled with rumors of various and sundry kinds, while 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the development, has, no doubt of 
necessity, withheld the announcement of complete 
policies. 

While it is difficult for any of us to visualize the 
project in its entirety, there is sufficient fact already 
to indicate clearly that this development, from which 


will merge a great social experiment, will raise tides 
of material progress and commercial development which 
will bring their accompanying new people into the 
area. This will immediately create a distinctive chal- 
lenge to the home mission genius of the Church. 

This challenge will come with particular force to 
the Presbytery of Knoxville, the Synod of Appalachia, 
and the General Assembly as a whole. ‘The challenge 
is of peculiar significance to the Presbytery of Knox- 
ville in that the development itself lies within its 
bounds and almost in the center of its geographic area. 
The presbytery will be the first to feel the impact of 
this movement, and the next official church center to 
be influenced will be that of the synod. The vast 
ramifications of the development will reach out in a 
secondary sense in a definite influence throughout the 
bounds of the synod. Therefore, there comes to the 
synod a definite challenge to meet the call of privileged 
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opportunity. The Assembly’s Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, as the leveling missionary agency in the dis- 
tribution of mission responsibility throughout the 
Church as a whole, will find itself challenged with 
this development in that unprecedented demands for 
home mission expanse and development within the 
bounds of synod and presbytery cannot be met by 
these lesser units. 

The construction of the Norris Dam will completely 
alter the geographic face of a large area within the 
valley. The dam itself will cover large portions of 
some five counties. Towns, villages, homes, farms, 
schools, churches, and cemeteries will be completely 
inundated, necessitating the relocating of railroads and 
highways. Approximately seven hundred and fifty 
square miles will be under water. The lake itself, 
beginning at its lower point at the dam well, will 
extend some sixty-six miles up the Powell River and 
seventy-seven miles up the Clinch. From off these two 
rivers, the areas under water will extend as fingers 
up creeks and through numerous valleys. At certain 
points, the lake will run out into some several miles 
in width, and at others, narrow down to short distances. 

With reference to commercial and economic develop- 
ment, it is anticipated that the completion of the dam 
will make available a vast electric power which will 
be utilized in industrial and commercial and agricul- 
tural developments not only in the immediate area but 
in regions beyond. 

The impounding of this clear blue mountain water 


will create in the midst of a natural beauty a most 
definite appeal for tourists and summer camps. Fish- 
ing, canoeing, motorboating, and camping will draw 


thousands into the area. This, coupled with the gen- 
eral increase in business, will bring into the area an 
influx of new peoples. 

It is expected that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
will erect immediately two model town communities, 
these being for the purpose of the social experiment 
contemplated in the development. 


At the center of all of this, of course there rests the 
human factor, that of human life. There are, in the 
first place, the people who are already in the section. 
They are rock-ribbed natives, as strong in character 
as the hills in the midst of which they have been 
reared. They are men and women of strong faith, to 
whom God is very God; in whose thinking the scrip- 
tures are the inerrant Word of the Eternal; in whose 
heart the Lord Jesus is Christ, very God, virgin born, 
who lived as a man, who died as God, was buried 
and rose again from the dead and ascended unto the 
Father, who, in the fullness of time, is coming again. 
The men and women, the natives of this area, in many 
instances have their prejudices and their peculiarities, 
but yet are no different from men and women gen- 
erally. They are of the finest type and are deeply re- 
ligious. 

With the consummation of the development of the 
Tennessee Valley will come the breaking up of hun- 
dreds of homes, and the accompanying necessity of 
relocating these in other areas. The breaking up of 
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the old homestead, which in many instances has been 
in the family line for generations, the family holding 
title deeds which rest back in state grants itself, will 
not be easy for those who have grown old in their 
native environment. Adjustment will be difficult and 
slow. 

Of necessity, there will be the establishing of new 
community centers in which it is hoped the nucleus of 
life will be composed of the native people from these 
parts. While native as to general location, this im- 
mediate atmosphere and environment will be new. 

Thus, with the establishing of new community cen- 
ters, the change and transformation of rural areas, the 
accompanying industrial and commercial advance will 
bring into the larger community centers already estab- 
lished, as, for instance, such as Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tennessee, and the many 
smaller older cities lying in between these three larger 
urban communities, hundreds and thousands of new 
faces. 

This area belongs to our Lord. ‘The great possible 
hydro-electric power, hitherto undeveloped, is his. The 
natives within these areas are his. The new people 
that will move into the section of material growth 
and development are his. These hills and valleys, ly- 
ing in between with all future development, industrial 
expanse, and commercial growth are his. The great 
missionary genius of the Church of the Lord Jesus 
is challenged to capture for him that which is his own. 


It is well known that wherever and whenever there 
is material expanse, economic growth and development, 
there arise immediate grave moral questions, due to 
the fact that wherever there is the free and easy flow 
of money the heart that is evil is always active and 
operative to prey upon the hearts and the characters 
of the men and women therein. That these forces of 
evil may not be privileged to ground themselves unduly 
in the moral fabric of the great experiment of the 
Tennessee Valley, the Church of Jesus Christ, in her 
spiritual ministries, must be active early, sowing the 
seeds of righteousness in the fertile soil of this section 
in its springtime. This seed-sowing, to be done im- 
mediately, must be carefully watered and cultivated 
that there may come the day of harvest, the maturity 
of the grain that shall bring rich sheaves into the 
barns of our Lord. 


There arises the immediate challenge of carrying the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus, with all of its balance and 
poise into the heart and life of men and women 
whose homes are being broken, that they may be prop- 
erly guided in things spiritual and moral. As they 
relocate in their new community environments, the new 
peoples coming into this section, with high hopes within 
their hearts and the light of courage aflame within 
their eyes, must be met with the outreached hand of 
the Church of Jesus Christ, that in the midst of a 
proper spiritual and moral environment they may be- 
gin their lives of new endeavor and make their fresh 
achievements underneath the friendly shade of the 
Church of the living God. 


The challenge in all of these matters comes with 
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peculiar force to the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
due to the fact that small struggling churches are al- 
ready established within the area itself. The stronger 
churches of presbytery, synod, and Assembly are called 
upon to extend to these hitherto weak struggling 
churches the arms of sustaining strength, to enable them 
to meet the rising tide of privilege and opportunity. 
This will require new men going into this area with 
fresh service, backed up and supported by a Church 
keenly alive to the opportunity, that these servants may 
be adequately sustained in the carrying of the gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ into the new areas that arise, 


challenging our home mission genius in the progres- 
sive development of the Tennessee Valley. 

This section becomes an area of ever-increasing op- 
portunity. Thousands of the unredeemed challenge 
the faith, the prayers, and the liberality of the Church. 
God forbid that the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head 
of the Church, should be disappointed in us, the Church 
of nineteen hundred and thirty-four, touching the chal- 
lenging privilege and opportunity of capturing the 
Tennessee Valley Development for him and his Church. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





Some Mission School Graduates 


By REV. CARY R. BLAIN, D. D., 
Superintendent Highland Institution, Guerrant, Ky. 





Senior Class, Highland Institution 


66 HAT becomes of your boys and girls when 
they leave Highland?” This is a frequent, 
legitimate, and perfectly natural question. 

The Church has a right to know the outcome of her 

investment in the young people of the mountains—and 

we like to tell it! 

One day I entered a home in a mountain camp. 
Outwardly it was an ordinary frame dwelling; within 
it was not ordinary. The furnishings were unusually 
complete, and in good taste. Everything made for com- 
fort and even beauty, though without pretentious dis- 
play. Better yet, the visitor felt that intangible thing 
we call a “home atmosphere.” He saw at once that 
there was a home in that house; there was kindness 
and love, and a wise adjustment of the family life. 
There was more, there was piety. That is an old- 
fashioned word for an old-fashioned thing, and yet 
how refreshingly new it is. The husband is a busi- 
hess man with responsible duties. He is a good citizen 


and has influence. He and his wife are taking a 
stand for Christ and righteousness where it is much 
meeded. They teach in the Sunday school. They are 
interested in young people and keep an eye out for 
worthy boys, extend a helping hand, try to stimulate 
their ambition and send them to Highland, if possible. 
Both are graduates of Highland and manifest their 
loyalty by sending their only child to us. An only 
child she is, but wisely reared, unspoiled, carefully 
trained as few children are in the mountains. To send 
out such makers of a Christian home, such good wit- 
nesses to the Lord Jesus is, we think, a worthwhile 
achievement. 

The other day someone said to me, “_-----.- is a 
fine teacher.”” She must be, for to handle from fifty 
to seventy-five primary children is a full-size job. 
She must have done it well, or the trustees would not 
have come after two years of work and said, “We want 
to make you principal.” They would not have come 
back again when she had once refused, nor when she 
had declined a second time would they have gone ahead 








Scene from a Glee Club Program at Highland 
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and made her principal despite herself, telling her 
she could keep the little children she loved, but must 
take charge of the school. Not bad, that, for a grad- 
uate of three years ago to be forcibly put in charge of 
a school of students, with three teachers under her. 
Some folks have greatness thrust upon them according 
to Shakespeare, but we have a sneaking notion that it 
is only those whose greatness is already achieved by 
worthy effort. Anyhow, it’s cheering to have a High- 
land girl make good so soon, and so decidedly. 

Down in the Tennessee mountains a girl is now 
walking five miles a day to and from school who some 
vears ago said to me, “Mr. Blain, I want more than 
anything else to go back and teach the children of my 
own neighborhood. ‘They’ve never had a Christian 
teacher.” To realize her ambition she worked steadily 
through five years here, surpassing quicker students, 
winning one scholarship after another. But in her 
character, in her devotion to all best things, she sur- 
passed her scholarship record. Few students in any 
school have so completely won the admiration and af- 
fection of fellow students and teachers. She borrowed 
money for a year in college and today is returning 
that money, helping support the family, and giving the 
children of that mountain section what they have never 
had and what they are eagerly responding to. We re- 
joice with the Woman’s Bible Class who made possible 
the career on which this girl has entered. 

The old pastor, going through the routine Sunday 
morning service, with rather routine hopelessness, sud- 
denly lifted his head. There was a new face this 
morning. A cleancut, neatly-dressed young fellow 
where visitors were rare and conspicuous. For al- 
though the city was large, the congregation was small, 
very small in fact. After the service the stranger 
came up to speak, and something in him drew the 
older man to bare his heart in a way he hardly un- 
derstood himself. He was old, he said, too old to 
attract the young people. No, he had no young people’s 
organization. Could the young man not come and 
start one? Yes, he could and he did. He took a class 
in Sunday school, too, and one Sunday he “preached” 
his first sermon. For a young college student who 
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dropped in that Sunday morning merely because it was 
raining and the large church he usually‘attended was 
a long way off, that’s making pretty good progress, 
The church is not Presbyterian, but it needed him. 
A chance was offered for service, and somehow I think 
this Highland boy will be the better preacher and 
pastor some day for having helped an old preacher 
win his young people. , 

“Progress very good. Work satisfactory.” So read 
two reports recently received from a Business College 
where two Highland girls are studying. They earn 
board and room by helping in two homes, while for 
tuition fees and incidentals they are borrowing a mini- 
mum amount from the Holmes Fund, given us a few 
years ago by the Woman’s Auxiliary and friends in 
memory of Mrs. Bess Holmes, President of the Ken- 
tucky Synodical. The folks with whom they stay find 
them efficient helpers and pleasant companions. The 
Business College commends them, while we at High- 
land are backing them with our interest and prayers. 
Will they get work in an overcrowded business world? 
We believe so. God has a way of providing for his 
own. 

She’s married to a fine fellow and they now live 
in an apartment in the city where she has nursed for 
some years. From a home to a hospital and now to a 
city apartment—life has brought changes, each change 
its new opportunities, and she has used them well. She 
has proven herself, worked hard, served well, and her 
reward is home and happiness. It is what we crave 
for all our girls and boys. It is what we are trying 
more than anything else to do for our young folks, fit 
them to be makers of Christian homes. This is the 
dream the Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Offering of 
1932 is helping us to realize. Our ambition, and 
reward, and yours, good reader and loyal supporter 
of Home Missions, is to send out from your mountain 
schools a stream of boys and girls to serve as business 
men, teachers, nurses, preachers, farmers, to make good 
homes, and to hand on to new generations the training 
you give them in a Christian school. 


Guerrant, Ky. 





Spice 


1. Which church in Dallas Presbytery is the larg- 
est organization in the Assembly? Tell of its 
great influence for Christ. 

What becomes of the boys and girls when they 
leave Highland Institution? 

3. What does Dr. W. K. Johnston claim should be 

the Church’s first and main business? 

4. How does the development of the Tennessee Val- 
ley challenge the home mission work of Knox- 
ville Presbytery, and the whole Assembly? 

5. A graduate from Caddo Valley Academy was 
chosen as principal of what school this year? 

6. Who was Rev. J. A. Harris and in what field 
did he work? 
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7. What did the people on Beans Creek do as an 
expression of their love for the worker on that 
field ? 


8. What do we get from the expression “the spring 
and stream” if applied to our missionary en- 
deavor? 


9. When was Ouachita Presbytery organized and 
what progress was made by the ministers and 
laymen during the early days of the presby- 
tery? 

10. What does character education include at Stuart 
Robinson School? 
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Aren’t they fine? Some of our Beans Creek children 


Our Mission on Beans Creek 
By MISSES RUTH SHILLINGLAW and HAZEL SAUNDERS 


Western North Carolina, about seventy miles 
northeast of Asheville, lies one of the Church’s 
most secluded mission points. 

The pioneer worker of our church in Holston Pres- 
bytery was Rev. J. A. Harris. His life is an example 
of one who, having walked with the Master, helped 
others to walk with him. A beautiful stone church 
at Toledo, N. C., stands as a monument to his great 
and sacrificial work. During his ministry he visited 
this mission on Beans Creek. 

Later, Rev. John W. Young was asked by one of 
the citizens of this community to preach at this point. 
Even though an overworked pastor with a large field, 
he answered the call. Every second Sunday he crosses 
the mountain on foot to preach to an eager group. of 
listeners, The morning service at his home church, the 
tiring ascent and descent of the mountain are all 
fatiguing. A short period of rest, then the tired lines 
seem to fade, being erased by an inner light as the 
message with the ring of Eternal Life is proclaimed 
with conviction to the listening ears. 

As an expression of their love for the worthwhile 
things in life, these people have joined in the build- 
ing of a cottage to be a home for a worker on this 
field. One gave the lot, another timber, while others 
gave their time erecting the building. Today, through 
this expression on the part of people together with 
outside contributions, there stands a little cottage not 
yet finished on the outside but finished and furnished 
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inside. This is the home of two lay workers who are 
trying to guide these fine folks in intellectual and 
spiritual attainments. 

For six months during the year rosy cheeked boys 
and girls attend the public school. While on Sunday 
all during the year the gray schoolhouse is enlivened 
by old and young, who make up the three classes of 
adults, Juniors, and Primaries. Junior Endeavor fol- 
lows Sunday school, in which the Juniors themselves 
learn self-expression along with a study of the deeper 
things of life. Then on Sunday evening the young 
people gather for their service. Wednesday night finds 
the red flicker of kerosene lights dispelling the dark- 
ness of the interior of the schoolhouse, while mem- 
bers of a group composed mostly of young people sit 
scattered over the room ready to take part in the 
music and listen to the talk of the evening. 

Along a winding creek, walled in by sylvan crested 
mountains, a narrow rocky road winds from the mouth 
of our creek to the top of the mountain. It is the 
main thoroughfare. Numerous little homes, only a 
few of which are painted, squat by its side or look 
down from a position of more prominence. Each home 
shelters a family unit. One can almost always make 
sure there is a group of active children possessed with 
the same desire as all other children. The families 
are generally large, and often the baby is just old 
enough to walk when he is greeted by a newcomer, 
either sister or brother. 

Spring, summer, and fall are months of preparation 
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The Workers’ Cottage at Beans Creek 
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for the cold months. There is little money, therefore 
each one has to work hard to make the little patches 
of corn, beans, potatoes, onions, and other foodstuffs 
sufficient to keep them during the winter months. 

During the winter the snow and bitter cold of the 
out-of-doors form a contrast to the cheery warmth of 
the fireside, surrounded by the mirth of child play, 
overseen by the quiet mother as she sews, mends, shells 
beans, or performs some other homely task. Out on 
the hillsides the father and older sons may be cutting 
trees for fuel or “getting out” logs for lumber. Or 
perhaps it is a time of sport, when the rabbit or mink 
is being tracked in the snow. 

As one enters these homes which are destitute of all 
luxuries and comforts, one marvels at the cheerfulness 
of each member. Yet the observer sees a far deeper 
need than for the material things of life. One of 
which is education. Some of the young people who 
are striving for an education find it hard, due to the 
lack of funds. Since there is no bus transportation it 
is impossible for them to attend high school unless 
they can get to some boarding school. This year we 
have four who want to attend school at Crossnore if the 
way opens for their entrance, and if sufficient funds 
are available. The great need here is for God. Un- 
derneath all the generosity and hospitality, the observer 
feels this most keenly and sees it most clearly. It is 
a challenge to give of one’s best to the Master. 

Is it not a challenge to you, who live in the outside 
world and enjoy the better things of life, both material 
and spiritual, to help these people to a saving knowl- 
edge of God? You can by praying for the work and 
workers. Then by giving in order that God’s work 
might continue, that his kingdom might come into the 
hearts and lives of all people. 





Notes from Caddo Valley Academy 


By REV. J. T. 


HE Presbyterian church at Owley, a country com- 
munity in this county, was organized just a year 
ago as the result of a meeting held there. There 

were eighteen charter members. This year Dr. J. F. 
Lawson, synod’s evangelist, helped me in a meeting 
there and sixteen more-members were received, just 
doubling the membership of the church. Two more 
have been received since. The church, which meets in 
an abandoned school building, had a splendid Sunday 
school, a very active young people’s organization, and 
a regular attendance of practically every member. I 
am able to give the church only one Saturday night a 
month with other irregular appointments. A prayer 
meeting is also held regularly. The membership in- 
cludes some one from practically every home in the 
community. No other church works in the community. 

The Glenwood Church had its membership prac- 
tically doubled by a meeting held there in June, by 
Dr. W. Moore Scott, and a very live Sunday school 
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was organized. There are other churches working in 
this town, but conditions justify the existence of our 
church and it has a real work to do. 

One of our deacons in a country church planted a 
“Lord’s acre” this year. It was in cotton. The cotton 
yield in this section was very poor, but this tract yielded 
lint worth $7.05. He gave the full amount, though 
he had left only $10.00 for himself from his money 
crop. This was pretty nearly one of the widow’s mites, 
and represents a year’s work. 

The Caddo Valley Academy Bible teacher has more 
than a hundred students in her high school Bible 
classes. It is a very popular course. The usual num- 
ber of dependent youths are in the dormitories, and 
they sadly need assistance through scholarships and 
contributions to this fund in any amounts of any size. 
We might mention one boy who had infantile paralysis 
when one year old, and who never walked. He went 
on his hands. We secured for him free orthopaedic 
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treatment and he now walks with braces and crutches. 
We offered him his only chance for an education. He 
has become a Christian since coming to us and shows 
striking gratitude for what has been done for him. 
He greatly needs a second-hand car of some kind, as 
the topless Model T Ford he had was ruined in a 
wreck for which he was not responsible. A man ran 
into him without excuse and refused to pay for the 
damage done. He walks so slowly that he cannot get 
to school without this help. 

A large proportion of our church membership in this 
section is dependent upon Federal relief, either direct 
or through work projects. Money is almost an un- 
known thing in many homes. We do the best we can, 
and trust the Lord, who has never failed us yet and 
never will. Since we cannot give the gospel to as 
many as we once did, we have to select those fields 
where best results are had, and not stop entirely offer- 
ing truth and grace to those we can reach. 


I go this afternoon to conduct the funeral of a small 
boy, almost an infant, who has died as the result of 
an attack of infantile paralysis more than a year ago. 
The father did receive a small pension, but it was 
stopped. No doubt proper treatment would have saved 
the child. There are no facilities for such treatment 
nearer than Hot Springs, and there was no money to 
take the child there. Free hospitalization is practically 
a thing of the past. 

One of our C. V. A. graduates, Curtis Howell, was 
chosen this year to be principal of the Tex.-Mex. In- 
stitute at Kingsville, Texas. He worked his way 
through Austin College, and is a very fine character. 
He refused a position in his home high school at a 
much larger salary to take this work. Pray for us 
out here in Arkansas that the Lord’s work may go 
on to even fuller fruitage. 


Norman, Ark. 





The Spring and Stream 


By REV. R. L. BENN, D. D. 


HE spring on the mountain pours forth a stream 
which seeks the sea, where it is caught up on 
the wings of evaporation and carried back again. 

Destroy the spring and the stream ceases and nothing 
returns. 

That is a very graphic and accurate picture of the 
home mission work of the Church. It is a spring 
which sends out a stream into the great wide sea of 
missionary endeavor. Stop the spring and the stream 
stops and nothing comes back in the way of a healthy 
growth. 

A vigorous home missionary work is essential to a 
vigorous foreign missionary work, and without it the 
world-wide work suffers and will die. So will all 
the other departments of a great Church. A vigorous 
home missionary work always means a vigorous and 
live denominational life. And, of course, the opposite 
of this is true. 

A vigorous home missionary work reduces the enor- 
mous sums of tax money expended on costly prisons 
by decreasing the criminals, and gives more money 
to spend on school buildings for children and churches, 
which lift up Christ and point people to God. The 
home missionary is always an apostle of law observance, 
and most often he is located where that emphasis is 
greatly needed. 

A vigorous home missionary work is one way at 
least to purge the temples of justice of thieves, grafters, 
timid, time-serving, or intriguing officials and juries 
which are capable of being fixed. These must be re- 
placed by men of character, honor, integrity, and 
quickened consciences. This can be done only as they 
are brought under the influence of the gospel. Bring- 
ing men under the influence of the gospel is the busi- 
ness of home missions everywhere. 


A vigorous home missionary work is the greatest 
proof of a true, stimulating, aggressive patriotism which 
so sincerely loves country and native land as to strive 
to make Christian citizens of all the people. 

A vigorous home missionary work is an effectual 
way of redeeming politics from the pit of iniquity into 
which it has fallen. The gospel makes Christian states- 


men which are the absolute opposite of low and schem- 


ing politicians. 

A vigorous home missionary work reduces outlawry 
and crime, since the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, and gives men the all-sufficient motive to 


love one another and to reverence authority and law. 
This is a thing which both education and legislation 


are powerless to do. 
A vigorous home missionary work is the only thing 


capable of reclaiming the home from its present con- 


fused conception of values and often Godless attitude, 
and of making it the center and source of Christian 
ideals and spiritual power, an institution which makes 
secure the future of the country by giving to it Chris- 
tian men and women. Home missions makes its great- 





est impression in the homes where mission workers 


operate. This is Christ’s way of saving society and 
country, by holding forth the Word of life in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse nation, among whom the 
children of God shine as lights. 

The hope of the individual and the country is the 
gospel, and the mere motive of self-interest, if no other, 
should vigorously stir every one to action. 

“He that winneth souls is wise.” ‘And they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
forever and ever.” 

Etowah, Tenn. 



















The Major Claim of Home Missions Today 


By REV. W. K. JOHNSTON, D. D. 


“But, if any provide not for his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 


and is worse than an infidel.’”—I Timothy 5:8. 


HESE words suggest the claims of the home upon 
T its leadership for an adequate and becoming sup- 

port. They suggest also the spiritual claims of 
the homeland upon the Church for the same. 

From the view point of our Secretaries, represent- 
ing each of our needy and dependent Assembly’s Causes, 
the one particular Cause he represents seems of major 
importance and therefore deserving of major consid- 
eration and help. One would think from the earnest- 
ness and pathos of these appeals (not out of place, of 
course, and commendable) that the whole benevolent 
program as carried on by our Church must fail if 
there be a slumping at the particular desk from which 
the immediate call is being made. The facts are that 
each has his place to fill and his part to play. But, 
in general, some things are more important and more 
needed than others. It is so in this matter of Home 


Missions which is now the major challenge of our 
Church today. 


Home Missions is scriptural. Home Missions is 
basic and fundamental to the continued life and 
growth of a Church. Home Missions is educational 
and philanthropic. Home Missions is good statesman- 
ship on the part of any Church. Home Missions is 
patriotic and indispensable to the carrying on and sup- 
port of all the other causes and enterprises of our 
Church. Home Missions has ever been the secret of 
the growth and rapid spread of our Church in the 
Southland. No over-emphasis on schools and colleges, 
training conferences, Foreign Missions, church edifices, 
or anything else can atone for or excuse a Church 
from not attending to its first and main business-— 
Home Missions and Evangelism. 

It is essential to take care of our home base in any 
program of world-wide evangelism. The patriotism 
that said, “I could wish myself accursed for my kins- 
men, my countrymen according to the flesh,” is both 
religious and patriotic. All through Paul’s wonderful 
home and foreign missionary activities there throbs 
this note, “my kinsmen, my countrymen according to 
the flesh.” Out of this heart-moving and stiring senti- 
ment he could write, “If any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house...” We 
are under the call and obligation of world-wide evan- 
gelization. The Home Church ought to ever do more 
for this needy and appealing cause of our Assembly. 
But the method of New Testament evangelism began 
first “at Jerusalem” and worked its way outward. 

The Presbyterian Church, in my humble judgment 
of a lonely frontier home missionary, needs to reread 
these orders, ‘Begin at Jerusalem.” She needs to catch 
more this note of concern for her needy home work. 
This is the note of Presbyterian self-respect, self-help, 
self-defense, and self-propagation. Presbyteriaris must 
take better care of the Cause of Home Missions as it 
is carried on today. No cause of the Assembly has less 


fire and stirring sentiment back of it right now in the 
Church at large. If you are an observer, you cannot 
but note that home mission sentiment, as our Fathers 
had it, is dying out for some reason or other. And 
because of this attitude home Mission workers have 
enough to discourage and defeat them. Less is said 
in our Church literature and Church conferences about 
home mission work than any other basic cause of the 
Assembly. Home missionaries and home mission evan- 
gelists are generally last mentioned on the program 
set up, if they are able to get there. Thanks is due the 
last Assembly for calling to the attention of the Church 
at large that there was this lost ecclesiastical Tribe 
known as “Home Missionaries” to whom some tribute 
was due. Obscured, forgotten too often, and most 
poorly paid for the hardest work in the Church, these 
are the men whose main business, they tell us, is “to 
hold the fort,” and see that the Home Church keeps 
growing. A big job is this for your overlooked home 
missionaries, but they are not complaining. They stand 
today, a host of them, like sentinels on watchtowers 
over all the mountains, valleys, and frontiers of our 
Church’s field. They are trying to keep heart and do 
their duty in the presence of what is seemingly at times 
an unappreciative Church. These men are living fine 
lives among the people; they are preaching a fine 
gospel, and making an empire for our Church on every 
open field. ‘They are not mediocre or secondary men. 
They come from good homes and good schools; they 
don’t mind work in hard places. They also believe 
in the parity of the ministry, equality on all levels 
with other Presbyterian ministers and missionaries. A 
good home missionary must needs be made of heroic 
stuff and, like a good soldier, endure hardness in his 
place. Treat lightly or pass up the home mission 
appeal at this time, put these workers out of your 
sympathy and purse at a time like this, and our 
home mission enterprise all over the Church must go 
down. The last fort to eliminate from our battle front 
is the Cause of Home Missions. 


Now is the time to think, pray, and give after a 
sacrificial and patriotic fashion all over our Church. 
Praying and giving more, if possible, than we have 
ever done before if we really mean to provide for our 
own house. Never was there a greater need or more 
challenging opportunity in every presbytery and synod 
over the entire Assembly. Other denominations are 
enduring present-day handicaps, sacrificing to the man 
holding up their expansion work and going right on, 
depression or no depression. Can Presbyterians af- 
ford to do less in a crucial hour like this? Through 
the generous help of the Atlanta Committee to this de- 
pendent presbytery, all of our work is up and moving. 
Our workers, of course, have had to forget salaries 
like all other home missionaries, but they do not for- 
get the work. Our Sunday schools, young people’s 
work, women’s work, men’s work are all moving on in 
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Missions 


a zealous effort to hold our fields and save the day 
for our Presbyterian Church out West. May the Lord 
put it into the hearts of Presbyterians over our whole 


Church to rally to the support of this First Business 
of our Assembly. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Home Mission History in 
Ouachita Presbytery 


By REV. J. C. WILLIAMS, Chairman, Washington, Ark. 


was organized eighty-four years ago, at a time 

when the greater part of its territory was a 
wilderness and very sparsely settled. The ministers, 
however, were active and diligent in the prosecution 
of their work and many taught schools in the week 
days and preached on Sundays, with the Church mak- 
ing good progress until the coming of the Civil War, 
when they were greatly crippled. The progress was 
very slow after the conflict, and the main idea seems 
to have been to hold what we had and not attempt 
any new ventures. Some had an idea that they could 
reach out into new fields and develop them, but the 
majority held back and felt that a waiting game was 
better. 

The presbyteries out here were very weak, and an 
effort was made to get the Arkansas Synod to enter 
upon an advanced movement for evangelism and home 
missions. But this motion was voted down by a large 
majority at the synod of 1885, and there seemed ‘to be 
no prospect for any progressive action in Arkansas 
for years to come. 

However, the ministers and laymen of Quachita 
Presbytery were undismayed and resolved to undertake 
special evangelistic and home mission work without 
the aid of synod. Four pastors of the presbytery, A. 
J. Cheatham, of Hope, E. M. Monroe, of Camden, 
J. S. Van Meter, of Hot Springs, and J. C. Williams, 
of Arkadelphia, agreed to be a part of a special Home 
Mission Committee, with ruling elders H. G. Bunn, 
afterwards chief justice of the state, T. C. McRae, 
congressman and later governor, and deacon W. U. 
Foster, a leading banker. These launched a move- 
ment that has kept on until this good day and has 
done a remarkable expansive work, very fruitful in ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God in this part of Arkansas. 
The territory of the presbytery embraced sixteen coun- 
ties, and seven of them had no Presbyterian church 
in their bounds. Evangelists were employed for part 
time service and these men were sent out by the com- 
mittee into the most unpromising fields to preach and 
organize Sunday schools and churches where the way 
was clear, and to clear the way if it was hedged up 
with difficulties. For a period of years the committee 
employed such men as R. B. Morrow, R. H. Latham, 
J. C. Williams, J. D. Fleming, and S. L. Hogan. 
Funds were received by private subscriptions in the 
presbytery, and generous aid from the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee in Atlanta. The work grew rapidly, and in 


ter Presbytery (pronounced ‘Washita”’) 


course of time a Presbyterian church was established 
in every county, bringing in a new day for Presbv- 
terianism in Southwest Arkansas. 

As new railroads were built and new towns sprang 
up in different sections, it was determined that Pres- 
byterians should be among the first to reach these new 
towns and communities. To do this, old customs had 
to be abandoned and new plans adopted. It was a 
common saying then that when a new town was opened 
up and the first train entered, a Methodist preacher 
would be in the cab ringing the bell and blowing the 
whistle, a Baptist preacher would be on the water tank 
calling for candidates for baptism, and vears later a 
Presbyterian minister would arrive on a Pullman, 
dressed in a neatly-pressed suit, and then make a 
search for Presbyterians—to find that most of them 
had gone into other denominations after losing hope 
that a Presbyterian church would ever be established 
there. 

It was decided that this plan had to be changed, 
and that the Presbyterian preacher should come in with 
the others, if needs be riding on the “‘cowcatcher.” This 
really happened, metaphorically speaking, in De Queen, 
where the first church organized was Presbyterian and 
that in a small schoolhouse. A good church building 
was soon afterwards erected, and they now have onc 
of our best organized and equipped churches in the 
presbytery. Also at Ashdown, the first sermon preached 
was by a Presbyterian minister in a railway shack, 
as there was no schoolhouse or any public building in 
the new town. Now they worship in a beautiful and 
handsome brick church with all modern equipment. 
Then at Stamps, the Presbyterians were the first on 
the ground and they organized in a schoolhouse. At 
Junction City, when there was neither schoolhouse, 
railway shack, or any public building, the Presbyterian 
minister was the first in the town and a church was 
organized in the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Cloud. 
These were for several months like Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, with a “church in their house.” 

We pushed our work into the mountain sections of 
our presbytery, but found only one Presbyterian in all 
that area, an “elect lady” of Montgomery County. 
But by persistent effort churches were organized at 
Kirby, Norman, Mt. Ida, Glenwood, and points in the 
country. Then we were very fortunate to have a young 
man like Caleb to prefer mountain work, and John 
T. Barr located in that great and difficult but promis- 
ing field. From no church at all we now have nine, 
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and from only one avowed Presbyterian there has been 
an increase to 600. This now ranks among the largest 
and most flourishing mountain churches in the South. 
But what are churches without schools? So we or- 
ganized, at Norman, the Caddo Valley Academy, un- 
der synodical control, but also aided by our presby- 
tery, and the mountain youth have the double advantage 
of the superior school along with the church. This 
school has grown in a few years from not a dollar’s 
worth of property nor a foot of land to three buildings 
and thirty-seven acres of land, all valued at $30,000, 
with not a dollar of indebtedness. 

It has been the invariable policy of the Home Mis- 
sion Committee to avoid debt, and for these forty-odd 
years that this marvelous work has gone on, there has 
been no debt incurred. 


SURVEY February, 1934 

We not only did this progressive evangelistic work 
but sustained the churches, organized and helped others 
that were unable to walk alone. There are a number 
of our strongest churches that formerly were weak and 
struggling organizations whose life hung uncertainly 
in the balances. These were helped in their times of 
need by home mission funds, and now are strong and 
give with liberal hand to all the benevolent causes of 
our Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Ouachita still maintains with a strong hand the home 
mission department of our work, ministering still to the 
weak fields with the assurance that they too will 
eventually come to self-support and be able to walk 
alone. 

Washington, Ark. 





Character Education ata Mission School 


By MRS. R. I. KNOX 


ORE and more the Stuart Robinson School is 
being looked upon as a place for growth—the 
personal, harmonious growth of each of its mem- 

bers. And the idea is being broadened to include so- 
cial, moral, and spiritual growth as well as that of 
the physical and intellectual realms. 

Too long students have had the idea that, if they 
are able to make sixteen credits during their high 
school course, they have reached the ultimate goal. If 
a short unit in health, home nursing, ger some kindred 
subject should be offered, the first question asked 
would be “Do I get credit for it?” or “How much credit 
do I get for it?” This is not wholly the child’s fault 
but is due to a standard which has been set for all 
high schools to meet. 

Full well do the teachers at Stuart Robinson realize 
this mistaken idea, so with a burning desire to give 
the students a higher conception of school and of life, 
we are emphasizing character formation above scholas- 
tic training. As each student registered last Septem- 
ber, he was given a slip of paper to read and sign in 
which he was fully acquainted with the fact that the 
grades given in the future would not be for subject 
matter alone, but that he would be graded on selt- 
control, dependability, courtesy, honesty, truthfulness, 
and effort. 


This much having been done, it was then necessary 
for the teachers to organize a definite way of deter- 
mining how to go about attaining the desired end. The 
faculty decided to give one night a week to the study 
of character education and the best way of meeting 
the needs of our girls and boys. On each Thursday 
night, over a period of several weeks, two different 
teachers conducted the study, which was followed by 
open discussion. 


First, we are trying to use the physical resources 
of the school for character education. Each depart- 




















Stewart Robinson is proud of its students. A typical group 


ment codperates in making sanitary provisions such 
as will encourage cleanliness, orderliness, self-respect, 
and in making the grounds as beautiful as intelligence 
and care can make them. It is most gratifying to see 
the interest which the students show in keeping the 
buildings and equipment in good condition. The day 
of carving initials on desks and of writing unseemly 
things on the walls has passed, so we do feel encour- 
aged with the effort which the present students are 
putting forth to keep their property in the best con- 
dition. 

Second, we try to use the social life of the school 
for character ‘education. We feel that the dormitory 
girls and boys are wholly dependent on us for their 
social training, and that this is one of the most im- 
portant phases of our character development. One 
Saturday night each month the Home Economics Club 
has a social hour. At this time the different girls act 
as hostesses, or are placed on the entertainment com- 
mittee, while others are responsible for the refresh- 
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ments. All this develops leadership and helps prepare 
the girls for life’s situations. At the last club meet- 
ing the girls made definite plans to carry food and 
clothing to needy families for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. They are to make and dress rag dolls for 
Christmas gifts to unfortunate children, and are also 
to make interesting scrapbooks of cloth. Breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, and teas are served by the girls, 
following the class study of such units. The social 
activities, with the plays and programs put on by the 
different classes, the hikes, Hallowe’en, Valentine and 
Christian Endeavor parties, afford opportunities for 
acquainting pupils with the best social standards for 
conduct, and help develop a group morale which de- 
mands the best of all its members. Each Saturday 
night the members of the Good Citizens Club, chaper- 
oned by a teacher, meet for a social hour in which 
quiet games are played and music enjoyed. 


Third, by using the curriculum to further character 
education, we hope to have the pupils gain a better 
understanding of their own powers and abilities, at 
the same time showing a proper respect for differences 
in personality and for achievement of others. Each 
teacher realizes that only so far as the curriculum is 
made up of the best methods for achieving health, for 
enriching home relations, for developing vocational con- 
tributions, for enjoying recreational opportunities, for 
harmonizing personal relationships, for using time and 
money well, for improving community life, for realiz- 
ing the objectives of government, for understanding the 
world and our part in it, and appreciating spiritual 
forces, then just that far is it a character building 
curriculum. 


Fourth, an increased understanding of the students 
and better methods of dealing with them will produce 
a spirit of working together for the good of all con- 
cerned. 


_ Fifth, the regular school routine is an excellent place 
in which to develop habits that make for personal ef- 
fectiveness, punctuality, self-control, judgment, indus- 
try, courtesy, responsibility, reliability, cleanliness, 
orderliness, respect for property, and respect for per- 
sonal rights. If desirable character is to develop from 
our routine, we must give the same attention to mak- 
ing possible the learning of good conduct habits that 
we would give to a lesson in English‘or French. Each 
class period, together with the special homeroom period, 
offers ample opportunity for gaining a knowledge of 
these qualities. Illustrations of the above may be 
given as follows: Entering and leaving the classrooms, 
passing in the halls, the responsibility of the student 
for getting excuses for absence or tardiness signed by 
his different teachers, and returning these to the office 
at the close of the day. 


Sixth, discipline may be a means of training in char- 
acter, but we must distinguish between discipline and 
punishment. The former presupposes a study of causes 
of difficulties, helpful training and positive guidance. 
The latter is an occasional factor, an emergency meas- 
ure, not a real or permanent cure. Discipline sees the 
child; punishment the offense. 
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My readers may be interested in the way we try to 
develop character through our Good Citizens Club. 
When school began last September, several talks were 
made in chapel on what it means to be a good citizen, 
emphasizing the qualities that are necessary in order 
to deserve that title in the home, school, or community. 
It was assumed by the faculty and student body that 
each student was a good citizen until the end of the 
first six weeks, or until he did something which would 
prove the case to be otherwise. A code of ethics was 
drawn up by the student committee with the help of 
faculty advisors. This was read and accepted by the 
students, and they were also made acquainted with the 
special privileges offered those qualifying for the club. 


At the end of the first six-weeks’ period the boys met 
in one room with a teacher to guide them, while the 
girls and another teacher met in a different room. On 
the blackboards were placed a list of the boys in the 
boys’ room and a list of girls in the girls’ room. They 
were asked to thoughtfully and conscientiously re- 
arrange these names in the order in which they thought 
they would rank as being all-’round good students. 
It was suggested that they might rank a number of 
superior students, another group as above average, an- 
other as average and still another as below average. 
The papers were turned in unsigned, as the committee 
had no desire to know how one student rated another, 
but desired only to find out how the different students 
stood in the eyes of the others. The results were tabu- 
lated by the committee from the student body with the 
guidance of one teacher. 


In the meantime, each teacher had been asked to 
give the students a conduct grade, from which an 
average was taken for the final conduct grade. A 
comparison of the students’ rating of each other with 
the teachers’ rating showed that in almost every instance 
they tallied. The following plan was used in selecting 
those eligible for membership in the Good Citizens 
Club: All students who rated 95 or above in conduct 
were placed on the list, and also any others who rated 
between 90 and 95, provided they were in the upper 
half of the students’ rating. In order that those who 
did not qualify for the club might not be discouraged, 
but might have an incentive to work toward becom- 
ing members, it was decided that three times during 
the year this procedure should be followed. 

Should a student prove himself unworthy of the 
honor awarded him during the period of his member- 
ship, then it is necessary for that student to appear 
before the Good Citizens Club committee and make a 
report of his case. In so doing, he is advised and 
shown wherein he has failed to deserve the name. In 
almost every instance he will suggest that his name 
be taken off the list, stating that he will try to the 
best of his ability to be found worthy at the next ra- 
ting. The whole process is one of discipline and not 
of punishment, and there seems to be a feeling of 
fairness throughout the entire school. In other words, 
the students feel that whenever they commit an un- 
worthy act, they remove themselves from the club, and 
on the other hand, that when they are rated as Good 
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Citizens, it is because of what they have done to prove 
themselves such to both student body and faculty. 

Seventh, the extra-curricula activities function in 
character building. We have in addition to the Good 
Citizens Club an Agricultural Club, a Home Eco- 
nomics Club, boys’ and girls’ Glee Clubs, five home- 
room clubs and tennis, basketball, and football, all 
of which play a definite part in the lives of the stu- 
dents. These activities widen and deepen the interests 
of the individual children, cause them to make good 
use of their leisure time and tend to make a better 
all-’round student. 

Eighth, our work program serves in character edu- 
cation. Each boarding student is required to work an 
hour a day, while those who are earning one-third, 
one-half or all their expenses find it necessary to work 
enough in addition to the hour a day to take care of the 
required amount. This work is done under the super- 
vision of experienced and trained teachers, who at all 
times require the highest type of labor. 

Ninth, our religious program is of paramount im- 
portance in character building. In our own chapel 
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we have Sunday school each Sunday morning, preach- 
ing services twice a month at night, three Christian 
Endeavor Societies Sunday afternoon and night, and 
prayer meeting each Wednesday night. The young 
people who are Christians never fail to take part when 
asked to do so, and perform these duties in a most 
creditable way. Prayer circles are held by the girls 
and boys in their own dormitories just before time to 
retire. Each Sunday morning we attend services at 
the Doermann Memorial Presbyterian Church, and 
there the messages are such as to make one desirous 
of living the full, rich, Christian life. 

The aim of Stuart Robinson School is to train for 
Christian leadership and to send out citizenry able to 
handle its personal problems, more intelligent as to the 
causes which have produced the problems of contem- 
porary civilization, more conscious of its own respon- 
sibility for the general welfare, more able to cope with 
new situations, and more sensitive to the spiritual values 
of life. 


Blackey, Ky. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—January 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934 


Decrease for nine months (40.77%) ...... 


.....9180,123.38 
. 106,677.23 


$ 73,446.15 





Some Problems of the Christian Home 
(Continued from page 77 


this is recognized by parents. We hear so much about 
the disintegration of the family at the present day, 
and one reason for this, perhaps, is the waning of the 
practice of entertaining. So many of us seek for en- 
tertainment outside of the family that we have forgotten 
the joys of entertainment in the home. 

He is a happy child indeed who feels that he can 
invite to his home the friends of his own choice. It 
should be obvious that if a child, from infancy on, 
is not only permitted but encouraged to bring his friends 
into his own home, not only will the parents have an 
opportunity to observe the trends in his choice of com- 
panions, but there is also a subtle implication that by 
comparing these friends with his own family a stand- 
ard of companionship will be set up, until there comes 
a time when the child will use, as a means of dis- 
crimination, “Is this someone whom I would be willing 
to invite to my own home?” “Would I be willing to 
introduce this girl (or boy) to my mother or father?” 
In this way the standards of companionship are built 
up to correspond to the ideals of the child’s own family. 
—‘Your Child’s Choice of Friends,” by William E. 
Blatz, Ph. D., in The Parents’ Magazine, February, 
1933. 

* * * 

Certainly we trust that it is a little too late in the 
world’s history to have to argue once more in favor 
of an allowance to every child in the family. We 
start them when they are little with a few pennies 
weekly, and as they grow, and their judgment in han- 
dling money improves, the sum is increased. As cir- 


cumstances dictate, it includes carfare, telephone money, 
school supplies, and opportunities for saving for Christ- 
mas and birthdays, together with a small margin for 
the very personal treasures dear to every child’s heart. 

By the time a girl has reached later adolescence, 
this same idea can be extended in principles to that 
much debated area and source of conflicts innumera- 
ble,—clothes. It may or may not be wise to have the 
actual purchasing money in the girl’s hand. depending 
very much on her temperament, on the family ex- 
chequer, and the actual shopping conditions where she 
lives. But certainly the principles of her say in the 
choice should not be overlooked. 

I know of instances where by starting youngsters 
with their small purchases, such as_ handkerchiefs, 
socks and ties, girls of fourteen and fifteen have been 
trained to select for themselves most items of their 
school wearing apparel. To make this satisfactory, 
the mother sets a maximum and minimum price for 
each purchase. An article must not cost less than 4 
certain sum, or the quality will be too poor, and the 
youngster must not run over a price limit. There is 
the further safeguard that if the mother doesn’t ap- 
prove the purchase it will go straight back for exchange. 
But where this is done, it is only fair to add the inverse 
corollary, that where mother buys clothing that daughter 
doesn’t like, she shall have the privilege of taking it 
back. By putting the burden of the .exchange on 
daughter, she is less apt to do this from mere con- 
trariness.—“If I Were That Girl’s Mother!” by Mary 
Ormsbee Whitton, The Parents’ Magazine, August, 1932. 
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HIS is an age when we are accustomed to “thrills,” 
when all of us are seeking “thrills,” and when 
the drab routine of the day’s work may seem 
very tame. It has been my privilege to share in many 
of the “thrills” life has to offer; games, baseball and 
tennis especially, in which I was a participant, others 
at which I have been an excited and enthusiastic 
spectator; the excitements of travel on land and on 
the sea, of separations and of reunions; of love and 
home, of little lives born into the home, of seeing 
these little ones grow up and go away to school; of 
sharing in a great medical and surgical work which 
in itself presents “thrills” and opportunities only lim- 
ited by one’s time and endurance; but, I want to pass 
on to you the great truth that the greatest thrill in the 
world is that which comes from telling a man or woman, 
or little child, of the Saviour and having that one 
hear and accept the message of redemption from sin. 
lo make more clearly my point, let me illustrate 
some of these “thrills” which have come to me the 
last few days. 
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Thrills 


By DR. NELSON BELL, 
Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., China 


Left—Dr. Chien King San, of our Tsing- 
Kiang-pu Gencral Hospital. He is a 
graduate of Shantung Christian Uni- 
versity Medical School. A good preach- 
er as well as a good Christian doctor. 


Right—Miss Liu, Head Chinese Nurse. 
Graduate of the Sunnyside Hospital, 
W eihsien, Shantung. 





Several weeks ago, a military officer we had known 
sent one of his soldiers 100 miles to this hospital to 
be treated for a sarcoma (cancer) of the shoulder. We 
found it a hopeless case, the shoulder had grown to 
the size of his entire body and the cancer had already 
involved other parts of his body, including his lungs. 
A frank talk—nothing but to await death. The soldier 
begged to stay here and we readily agreed. A number 
of times I have sat by his bed and told him of the 
Saviour. Peace came into this man’s heart days ago 
and he has a clear, simple. complete faith that he is 
saved and that he soon will be with the Lord. Not 
thirty minutes ago I was talking with him and the 
death pallor is on his face—he probably will not last 
twenty-four hours longer—but that peace and assur- 
ance are his. As I see this man’s attitude I challenge 
you to give me a greater thrill than this gives me. 

Recently a professor in the Agricultural College 
came here to my home, and when I opened the door 
he fell on his knees, weeping, and begged me to go 
immediately with him to his home and see his wife 
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who was dying from a severe hemorrhage. I explained 
her condition to him and told him that her only hope 
was to bring her to the hospital, and with an assuring 
pat on his shoulder, I hurried him to get men and have 
her moved. Two hours later she arrived. My heart 
sunk when I saw her bloodless face and I could not 
count her pulse—only a flicker where the pulse ought 
to be. We took her immediately to the operating room; 
en route we took samples of her blood and his blood. 
By the goodness of the Lord they matched (two weeks 
before this we had tried ten people before we could 
get one to match a patient). Husband and wife were 
placed side by side in the operating room and I trans- 
fused blood from his veins to hers at the same time 
giving two quarts of saline solution under the skin. 
Immediately, when this was finished, under spinal 
anesthesia, I operated on her and relieved the condi- 
tion which within another hour would have taken her 
life, on account of the loss of blood. 

Back to her room, the patient cold, almost pulseless 
and almost dead. Miss Oliver, our head nurse, prays 
for her life, with the husband and several friends stand- 
ing around. Two hours later and the extreme shock 
is passed and with it immediate danger. This woman 
and her husband both give the glory to God, and this 
morning I heard them telling several students who had 
called that she was living only because of God’s good- 
ness. All the members of our staff who had anything 
to do with her case agree that despite all we did for 
her, there was an element more powerful than any 
human agency which brought her back. To hear these 
educated people openly and frankly give God the glory 
brings a “thrill” to me which material things could 
never give. 

Today is Sunday. After hospital rounds this morn- 
ing one of the boy nurses went with me to the local 
prisons. I have never had, at one time, such a large 
number of prisoners singing hymns, listening with un- 
divided interest as I preach, and later kneeling on the 
ground while I led them, a sentence at a time, in prayer. 
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As I talked to these men, many of whom I have 
preached to for so long, and heard the intelligent an- 
swers they gave to leading questions about faith in 
Christ, again I got a “thrill” which money cannot buy, 

Just as I started to write this, a “Special Ticket” 
came and I went out to examine the patient. A woman, 
wife of a schoolteacher, whose home is forty miles 
from here. A hopeless cancer of the face and jaw, 
almost half as large as her head and probably in- 
volving the bone as far back as the base of her brain. 
No use to temporize. First to her husband and then 
to her I explained that it was hopeless, that nothing 
could possibly be done. They are intelligent people 
and her husband a man of fine feelings. I gave him 
about a dozen books, beginning with the simplest 
catechisms, and including a Gospel of John, and he 
promised to read them and to teach her. ‘They un- 
derstand that her days are numbered. I tried to point 
them to the Way and can pray that the Holy Spirit 
will use what was said and the. books given to bring 
her Life out of darkness. 

You ask me how I can get so many “thrills,” sur- 
rounded by so much sorrow and suffering? It is be- 
cause God gives a sense of his presence and blessing 
when we are trying to bring people back to him. 

I am sick of so many of the “social programs” and 
“social gospels” of today. At best much of this is but 
seeking to make the Prodigal more happy and com- 
fortable and satisfied in the “far country.” With all 
my heart I believe it is a higher calling to try to 
arouse in the hearts of my patients a longing to return 
to the Father. I am sure, too, that, after all, the social 
problems of our present civilization will never be met 
until first things are put first. 

Finally, I get a big “thrill” daily because in addition 
to sharing in caring for the bodily ills of hundreds, at 
a conservative estimate some 600 people also hear the 
gospel message preached in this hospital and clinic 
daily. If you don’t believe telling some one of Christ 
as Saviour will give you a real “thrill,” try it. 





Happy Birthday! 


April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan. 
April 3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil. 
April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa. 
April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico. 
April 8—Mrs. Motte Martin (in U. S.) 
April 8—Mrs. P. Frank Price, China. 
April 9—Rev. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 
April 9—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico. 

April 11—Mrs H. T. Bridgman, China. 
April 11—Rev. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 
April 11—Mrs. K. T. Mosley, China. 

April 12—Mrs L. Nelson Bell, China. 
April 12—Miss Ruth Bracken, China. 

April 15—Mrs. F. W. Price, China. 

April 15—Rev. Hugh W. White, China. 
April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico. 


April 16—Dr. Jas. B. Woods, Jr., China. 

April 17—Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 

April 17—Dr. A. A. McFadyen, China. 

April 17—Rev. W. B. McIlwaine (Japan) retired 
in U. S. 

April 21—Rev. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

April 22—Rev. Jas. O. Shelby, Mexico. 

April 23—Mrs. J. H. Brady, Japan. 

April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan. 

April 26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea. 

April 26—Mr. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 

April 27—-Miss Margaret Liston, Africa. 

April 28—Mrs. W. F. Junkin, China. 

April 29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 

April 30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Korea. 
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Eighteen Miles on a Barrow! 


By MRS. J. W. BRADLEY, Sutsien, Ku. China 


HAT a splendid thing it would be if one could 
Wy say a word, or flash a light, and let you see at 
one glance the place where I am writing this. 
A small town with a mud wall, surrounded by a moat 
with rattly board bridges hardly wide enough for two 
persons to walk across, which are taken up at night 
when the gates are closed. Muddy streets, full of all 
sorts of filth and slippery and messy from the drizzle 
all day. Mud houses and straw roofs! We are stay- 
ing in an inn about five blocks from the church. Our 
cots are comfortable to sleep on, and the two servants 
who pushed us on our barrows can cook very well. 
They fix us eggs and bacon for breakfast and porridge 
and batter cakes, same at night, and for dinner rice 
and greens, etc. All on two tiny iron charcoal furnaces 
about six inches by six inches in height and width. The 
rickety table we have covered with newspapers, and 
when we dine we use a piece of white oilcloth. The 
picture of two fishes which hangs on the wall above 
the table is at least thirty years old, to my brother, 
Mr. Junkin’s, certain knowledge. He has been preach- 
ing in this village off and on for that long. The walls 
are black and dirty, just mud, and the ceilings of 
reeds covered on top with mud and straw. 


Every day Mrs. Junkin and I go to early morning 
prayer with the women Christians at 7 o’clock. Then 
we come back and have breakfast. There were six or 
eight women there this morning. These are the 
nucleus of our little church here of thirty or more 
members, men and women. We had a nice meeting of 
some ten of the women Christians who live near, this 
afternoon, just to study, talk, and drink tea together. 
One of them said, “Please preach, we need instruc- 
tion so much.” So I talked to them for about half 
an hour. 


We are working very hard to get some of them (cll 
who will), to learn the easy way of reading which is 
being taught in all the government schools now. 1 
really think one reason Korea has advanced so well in 
Christian development is because they use such a char- 
acter. 


It was sweet to hear them singing many hymns, and 
one old inquirer fairly beamed while we were learning 
one line which reads, “He loves to hear his children 
pray.” 

It seems very slow work, but, when one sees little 
places of worship like this all over the country, we 
are sure it is the future independent church of China 
In its infancy. Our Bible woman here is expected to 
visit some fourteen villeges like this, and keep up 
with women inquirers and teach them. I will be using 
the one here in my work, for I cannot afford to pay 
one of my own and there is no appropriation for this, 
neither is there any for my barrow fare and expenses. 

You would have been interested in the long, all-day 
barrow trip of eighteen miles out here. I came out 
a day before Mrs. Junkin. I rode on one barrow and 
had another full of such things as a cot, box of food 
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Off for a country trip, Sutsien, North Kiangsu, China 


and utensils, etc. It was heavy. The road was fairly 
good the first part of the way and I rode most of it. 
Then it began to get rutty, and sometimes the road 
would turn into a ditch and I couldn’t ride at all. We 
started at 8:30 A. M., and about 3 P. M. were a 
long, rutty, muddy mile away from our destination. 
At last in desperation I had some of the goods put 
on my barrow. I could not ride anyway, and we got 
started from the last tea shed across a wide stretch of 
fields and paths or ruts. My man would have to 
leave me in the middle of the road and go back and 
help the other man pull over the bad places. We came 
to an open field of mud like a lake. I put on my 
rubbers—I was thankful they fastened on—and waded 
in as far as I dared. Alas, the man had to come and 
hoist me up on his back and carry me across. I was 
praying he wouldn’t slip, and he was begging me to 
hold tight around his neck and to keep my skirts from 
binding him. Two such places, and then it was al- 
most as bad over the roughest ruts. The two men 
would push and pull one barrow over the worst places 
and then go back for the other. It was almost sun- 
down as we came to a stream across which were the 
slipperiest rocks I ever saw. ‘The sun dropped down 
out of sight, but the moon shone brightly. Both men 
had to balance me as I slipped across that bridge. We 
got into the church about 8 o’clock, good and dark. 


The next night the robbers were being driven off 
from a place quite near where we passed along. The 
men of the town take turns watching on the wall, 
and for two nights their guns could be heard at in- 
tervals warning off the robbers. I never slept more 
soundly, and we had our service with the women and 
children in the evening as usual. Last night there 
was a large crowd out and all listened so well. Sev- 
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eral of the nicest ladies of the town, whom we had 
visited in the afternoon, were there, and came in and 
sat in our room at the inn afterwards for awhile. 

I find the work very flourishing and the mission- 
aries are all as busy or busier than ever. The people 
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are more ready to hear than ever before. Our work 
must be kept up. We are using more than our tithes 
to boost it up from falling down. Please help us with 
yours, you, who are not already giving above that 
amount at least. 





As Seen in China's Best Church Paper 


Translations by MRS. B. C. PATTERSON, Tenghsien, China, from articles written by Chinese for 
The Christian Intelligencer. 


HERE are now three Bible Societies in China, 
T British and Foreign, American, and Scotch, also 
a Religious Tract Society. 

Thinking these not sufficient, Chang Chi Kiang, the 
ex-war-lord, who has been an earnest Christian for 
several years, has joined with three other Chinese 
notables to establish what is called, “The Eastern 
China Bible Society.” These four had a popular meet- 
ing, and each one spoke on the importance of Bible 
study and what it meant to them. They hope to ar- 
range the Bibles in a spectacular way—making them 
appear attractive—thus hoping to sell more. Chang 
Chi Kiang had a Bible printed several years ago with 
a most attractive binding—laregly gilt with black. 
They are appealing for help from the China churches. 


D. V. B.S. 


A number report these schools. One from Hwaian, 
one of the Southern Presbyterian Mission Stations. 
They report that they used Mr. Yates’ house as he is 
away on furlough—and Mrs. Montgomery, not taking 
a vacation, was there to help. It was a most successful 
effort. These schools are very popular now through- 
out all China. 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Christian parents are forming associations for the 
better training of children—and this is truly needed. 
The Chinese know little about training children be- 
yond cursing and beating. 

Pastor Chang told in the pulpit how becoming a 
Christian had changed his father. Before, if anything 
troubled him at the table he would pick up dirt from 
the floor (the floors are earth) and put it in their 
bowls—they could eat dirt or go hungry. After he 
became a Christian all that was changed. 

Sons in China are responsible for their father’s debts. 
As an illustration, one says, “Our parents leave us debts 
that in a lifetime of struggle we cannot pay to the 
creditors—and often inherited disease that no doctor 
can cure—but in Christ Jesus we have a Saviour who 
can save from all the sin that has come down through 
our first parents, Adam and Eve.” 


RESCUE WorkK 


The Christians have banded themselves together to 
rescue the children abandoned by their parents. “If 
a family has two boys or perhaps three, any more are 
destroyed. 


If one girl or two, the many more arriving 


are done away with. Some are drowned—some gagged 
—and some are thrown alive into a desert place to be 
eaten by wild dogs.” 

This society has already rescued three boys and six 
girls that are living and old enough to receive Bible 
teaching. A Chinese, not a Christian, often picks up 
a thrown-out child if he has none of his own, but 
only a Christian would make a custom of it. 

The pastor at Sutsien has a brother that was thrown 
out alive and picked up—his family know where he is. 

To pick up or to leave a living child is a real prob- 
lem in China. (Miss Dodds has solved it here in 
Tenghsien by opening an orphan asylum.) 


BANDITS 


Constantly requests for prayer occur for those taken 
by bandits and thanksgivings for those rescued. 

A Mr. Kao, quite well known in our Southern Pres- 
byterian work at Tsing-Kiang-pu, had his two chil- 
dren kidnapped. They were taken from their beds. 
The girl was rescued by the soldiers, but the boy was 
prayed for. His recovery was very remarkable. The 
soldiers guarding a bridge saw :three men approaching 
whom they spotted as bandits. They had a child with 
them. The soldiers raised their guns to fire and the 
bandits threw down the child to flee—it proved to be 
Mr. Kao’s son. All took this as an answer to prayer. 

Mr. Lew studied at the theological Seminary, but 
never preached. He was living as a man of the world 
and, while on a trip to Nanking, was arrested as a 
Communist spy and put in jail. This awakened him— 
he remembered how a person in London was freed from 
prison through prayer, so he repented of his coldness 
and prayed. He was set free and now he gives all 
his time to proclaiming the gospel. 


SPIRITUALITY 


The Presbyterian Mission North, at their recent 
meeting put on record that only those missionaries who 
can help the Chinese spiritually are needed in China 
today. In fact, in Northern Shantung a Baptist Mis- 
sion was told by the Chinese that they did not want 
them for medical work, school or otherwise, just hoped 
they would remain to help them in their spiritual 
growth. 

One pastor reports a revival meeting and a number 
received, then he adds, “We made arrangements for 
them to grow spiritually, for we know, without spiritual 
development, all will be in vain. So we established 
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three bands—a Bible study class for those who can 
read; a catechism class for the ignorant, and a prayer 
meeting for all every Saturday night. At these Satur- 
day night meetings many remain all night. Nearly 
every church has a day-light prayer meeting.” 

The church above mentioned also established social 
bands for the development of the fruits of their labors 
—such as caring for the sick; opening night schools; 
vaccinating against small-pox; famine relief, etc. 

A Madam Ma became a Christian under great perse- 
cution. She had been an ardent Buddhist, and, when 
she renounced it all for Christ, her family and the 
Buddhists made it hard for he1—the latter because she 
had money. She has just celebrated her seventieth 
birthday by having revival meetings for several days, 
bearing the expense herself. She even had the Bethel 
Quartette come from Shanghai to furnish music. 


TENT MEETINGS 


Tents are used more and more for country evangel- 
ism, as no chapels are available in many places and, 
if they were, they would not be large enough. 

Pastor Wang reports two old ladies, seventy-two and 
seventy-four years old, who walked several li to a tent 
to hear the gospel and were soundly converted. They 
opened a chapel in their village for services. 

Pastor Wang tells, also, of a man who was an ardent 
Buddhist and was converted. He asked him to state 
the difference. He replied, “Buddha cannot save peo- 
ple. I received no peace in that worship. In Christ 
I realize salvation. In the worship of Buddha it is 
man’s strength and man’s work. In Christianity it 
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is God’s work and his power, which makes all the 
difference.” 


OpiuM 


Breaking away from the opium habit is also proof 
of Divine power. Many opium smokers are reclaimed, 
but unless they are Christians they return to it. One 
doctor said it was useless to help a man to give up 
his opium unless he was converted. It took the Spirit's 


. power to sustain him in the conflict. 


A man of sixty-seven years, who for fifty years had 
smoked opium, was also a friend of bandits. He was 
converted and cured through country preaching. (This 
is a Baptist story and it says—‘“as it was raining so 
hard they wanted to postpone his baptism.” This 
sounds amusing, but evidently they had to go to the 
river for immersion. ) 


BROADCASTING 


The radio is used by a large drug shop and thev 
report good results. A prominent man is mentioned 
as believing through this broadcasting. Christian 
hymns are also sent abroad in this way. 


THANKSGIVING 


All know the desire of a Chinese father for a son. 
After many years of waiting, and being urged by his 
friends to take another wife, which he refused to do, 
a, Christian father was graciously blessed by the Lord 
in the birth of a son. 

As a thanksgiving for this blesssing, he called three 
days of evangelistic services, bringing together all his 
friends and brethren in the Lord to rejoice with him. 





The Burden Bearers of Korea 


By JAMES I. PAISLEY, Kwangju, Korea 


F YOU would select one picture that is typical of 
the life and customs of the great mass of common 
people of Korea, it would be that of a coolie with 

a load on his back. Of course there are those here 

who never carry a load of any kind, because they think 

it is beneath their dignity, but as you go along the 
road on market day, you see the long line of human 

“beasts of burden.” 


Here they come: a man with a jiggy loaded with 
wooden shoes which he has made, and which he can 
readily sell to the Japanese. Another has a load of 
straw shoes which he will sell to his Korean brothers 
at five or six cents a pair. Here comes one with a 
great box or “chang” which some rich man will buy 
to hold his valuable papers and treasures. There is 
another with a great bag of rice weighing more than 
you can easily lift. See that one with a huge bamboo 
pole on his back! He has to walk sideways as he 
gets into town, in order to let traffic pass. The wood 
he carries is used by the Japanese and Koreans for 
the framework of the walls of their homes. 


On they come—here a man with a great load of 
pine wood cut into sticks two feet long; another with 
a huge load of brush, called yupsong, which the Korean 
uses in heating his floors, and the missionary uses in 
cooking his cow food, a rather expensive custom which 
our Korean servants have thrust upon us. Here comes 
a man bending under an immense earthenware vessel 
as large as a big barrel. A line of women come march- 
ing by, erect, with jars of salt on their heads which 
they have brought from the bed of the sea. Next come 
two men with a heavy cart, loaded to the brim, one 
pulling and the other pushing the load. The deep, 
hard breathing of the two indicates the irksomeness of 
the task. 

See that man climbing yonder pass, with a great 
burden on his back. Listen to his deep breathing, like 
a loud whistle, and see the great drops of sweat roll 
off his body. Not only do men and women carry these 
burdens, but the small boys have their jiggies and bow 
under their burdens. (A jiggy is a forked piece of 
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wood made to fasten on the back, in which loads are 
placed.) 

Many of these loads are too heavy for the small 
boys, and under their weight, many grow old, early. 
Sometimes a human burden is carried. A man will 
bear on his back a relative or his friend, taking him 
for many miles over mountains and across creeks, to 
the hospital for treatment. Women work for hours in 
the field, with their children strapped around their 
backs; small boys carry their little brothers and sis- 
ters in the same way, while they are at Sunday school 
or at play. 

At the railroad station, it is interesting to watch the 
people get on the trains. Scarcely anyone is empty- 
handed, though they may be going only a few miles. 
Bundles of all kinds, sizes, and shapes are brought in; 
some are almost too big to get through the door. Many 
are more concerned about getting a “seat” for their 
bundle than for themselves. Often, one finds in the 
third-class car, a bag of dried fish for his “‘companion” 
rather than “mere” man. 

Ever since the world began and man sinned, he has 
been bearing burdens—his own or another’s. Paul 
said, “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” and again he 
said, “Everyone must bear his own burden.” There 
are greater burdens to be borne than the physical ones 
that may be laid aside for a time; those burdens, 
which though not seen are felt and cause a greater 
anguish. What are some of these burdens? 

First, there is DEBT. The Korean word for debt 
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is “pit.” We say when we are in debt that we are in 
a “hole.” So there is a very close relation here in the 
two languages. I am afraid the Korean does not worry 
enough about debt, it is so common. It is surely a 
great hindrance to development. The Korean Church 
realizes this and has a rule that if one is heavily in 
debt he cannot be ordained as an officer in the church— 
a good rule, though not observed as it should be. How- 
ever, the writer knows of one man, at least, who is 
“resting” from his office of Ruling Elder because of 
his big debt. 

There is DISEASE. When so little precaution is 
taken, and where so much ignorance and superstition 
exists; where living conditions, especially in big cities, 
are the very worst possible, is it any wonder that men 
of “divers diseases” are everywhere? In the case of 
many, there is no one near at hand to treat diseases, 
and often there is no money with which to pay for 
treatment, so, long neglect is added to unfavorable 
conditions, with results, the sight of which as they 
are brought to our hospitals, day after day, are enough 
to make even “angels weep,” but thanks to the skill 
and love of Christian physicians and a kind Provi- 
dence, many are cured and others helped, in spite of 
long delay. 

Then there is DRINK. You have only to go along 
the highway in the late afternoon of a market day, 
when men are “well drunk,” to see something and to 
smell something of the deadly hold this awful curse 
has upon nearly every man you meet. How much of 
the small amount of money the Korean has goes for 
sul, the Korean “national” drink! How much is with- 
held from the women and children who are so sadly 
neglected! How the bodies of men are defiled, mak- 
ing them more susceptible to disease, and how their 
souls are corrupted and lost forever, because of this 
cursed habit! 

There is DRUG. We are told, by those in position 
to know, that those who are in the clutches of this 
monster are many indeed, and that those victims who 
find their way to the hospitals are the very hardest of 
all to treat and cure. This evil is sapping the very 
life out of Korea physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

Finally there is DREAD. By this I mean fear, 
superstition. Around every village are devices, many 
and varied, to appease the evil spirits or to drive them 
away. Upon the top of every mountain and at the 
entrance of many of the homes, there are rocks and 


trinkets to keep evil spirits away. Recently the writer 
saw a man in whom Fear had almost done a perfect 
work. He was a pitiful object—afraid of himself, 
his fellowmen, evil spirits, and of God. Shutting him- 
self away from the sight of men, day by day, trembling 
at the sound of a footstep, neglecting his farm and his 
family, this man had become a wreck of what was 
once a prosperous and rather outstanding character. 
Ah, how this thing of Fear is attacking the very heart 
of this nation! What a ready instrument it is for 
those who would oppose the work of the missionary! 

The deadly combination—Debt, Drink, Disease, 
Drug, Dread—when finished spell Death, Destruction, 
and Damnation. 

Is there any hope? Is there any way out? Thank 
God, yes! 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.” If we can only speak of the above 
as the burden of the Koreans, we had better not have 
come out here. We must bear their burdens. We must 
make them our own. We must suffer with them. James 
said, “If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you shall say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 


_standing ye give them not those things which are 


needful to the body; what doth it profit?” 

We must get under their burden, must help them to 
bear their own load. The Greek word in Gal. 6:5 is 
not the same as in Gal. 6:2, though it is translated 
the same in English. In verse five it is “load,” in 
verse two it is “burden.” Every one can bear a load 
but he cannot always bear a burden. Let us make 
their burdens only loads. 


The Psalmist gives us a better way, “Cast thy bur- 
dens on the Lord and he will sustain thee.” Jesus 
said, “My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” So 
our work is to point these people to Jesus—Jesus only. 
Their customs, for them, are all right, unless they are 
in themselves evil. We have not come to change them, 
but we have come to lift their burdens, and this we 
can only do by showing them who said, “Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest.”” Hundreds and thousands 
and tens of thousands of the people in this beautiful 
country have come, and are now singing as they jour- 
ney heavenward. May God give us grace and strength 
to show clearly and effectively to these people “the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world!” 





SURVEY WEEK! The date is February 18-25. 


Are there things you would like to learn about the various activities 
of the Church to which you pledged your allegiance? Read The Pres- 


byterian Survey. 
that Church. 


It is the Ally of every Committee and Agency of 


Would you like to know the program, plans and progress of your 
Church—Read The Presbyterian Survey. 

Hand your subscription to your Secretary of Literature during 
SURVEY WEEK. 
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HE General Board of the Women’s Missionary 

Societies of the Korean Presbyterian Church 

met in Syenchun, Korea, on September 8, 1933. 
It was a rare privilege to be a part of this meeting. 

So much of my time is spent out in the country 
talking to and working with the poor ignorant women 
who have not had the advantages that come from the 
gospel of Jesus. It is true that our constituency is 
improving rapidly and we now have many, many wide- 
awake, active teachers and Bible women to help us—- 
women into whose hearts the light of the gospel has 
come and who show by their changed lives the power 
of Christ. But, in contrast to these, we have hun- 
dreds and hundreds to deal with whose minds go no 
further than the walls of their own homes; whose 
thoughts are bound up with the petty material things 
of this life (a vital question, it is true, when they 
often do not know where their next meal is to be 
found); whose ambitions reach no further than to 
have sons to carry on the ancestral worship or 
daughters-in-law to obey their commands; whose re- 
ligion consists principally in the worship of ancestors 
and demons, with an occasional visit to some Buddhist 
temple. 

Now, in contrast to all this, it has been such a joy 
to meet here with these delegates from all over Korea. 
The women from each of our presbyteries are entitled 
to one Korean delegate and one foreign representative. 
So we have women from all over the country—from 

























Meeting of the General Board of Women's Missionary 


Societies of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
By MRS. J. V. N. TALMAGE, Kwangju, Korea 


the Northeast, where the Canadians work; from the 
Southeast, where the Australians work; from the South- 
west, which is our own territory; and from the Central 
and Northwestern sections where the Northern Pres- 
byterians have their stations. 

It was a great pleasure to watch our Korean sisters 
conduct a meeting of this kind and see how dignified 
and business-like they were. They were all intelligent, 
many of them were educated women, pastors’ wives, 
elders’ wives, teachers and Bible women. Among them 
was our own Mrs. Choi (Pilly Choi), whom so many 
in America know personally. The meeting was carried 
on according to Robert’s Rules of Order, and the 
problems, business, etc., which were very similar to 
those that confront our Executive Board at home, were 
dispatched with ease. 

These women of Korea support a woman mission- 
ary to the Chinese in Shantung Province, and a Bible 
woman to their own people who have moved to Man- 
churia. A letter from the missionary to China told 
of her struggles to learn the Chinese language. This 
sounded very familiar to us who have gone through 
the same struggles to learn Korean. The Bible woman 
from Manchuria was with us as guest of honor, and 
made a very able talk in the short time allotted to her 
to speak. My sympathy was with her, for we s0 
often have the same experience when making talks 
in the home church. With so much to tell, it is hard 
to do justice to a subject in ten or fifteen minutes. 
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She showed a great deal of wisdom in her choice of 
material, and made a good talk, bringing out the im- 
portant things that the Church here wants to know. 

The Koreans in Manchuria are having a dreadful 
time right now, especially at the hands of bandits and 
robbers. Many are homeless and without means of 
support, and in their extremity, many are willing to 
turn to the gospel for comfort, but—though “the fields 
are white to the harvest the laborers are few.” 

In the picture, the missionary to Manchuria is in 
the very center of the front row (the one without the 
badge). The chairman of the Board is standing at 
her left. She is a sweet, gentle little woman, who by 
her calm dignified manner smoothed all heated de- 
bates, and kept everyone friendly and happy. On her 
left are the two secretaries. On the missionary’s right 
is Miss Bergman, of Taika, Northern Presbyterian 
Mission, and vice-chairman of the meeting, who gave 
us some very helpful devotional talks; on her right 
are the two treasurers. The rest of us are all just 
delegates. Our chairman has been reélected and Mrs. 
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Choi is the new vice-chairman. All the other officers 
are Koreans, making the Executive Board for the next 
year completely Korean, which is as it should be— 
they must increase as we decrease. In the picture, 
Miss Meta Biggar and I are the only ones from our 
mission. 

I am not sending this account of this meeting with 
the idea of making the impression that our work here 
is over, that there is nothing left for us to do. That 
is far from the real situation. There are villages after 
villages that are yet to be entered. As the work is 
organized, we can safely turn it over to competent na- 
tive hands, and turn our attention to unevangelized 
territory, after the example of the Apostle Paul. I 
do want you to see that the work here has not been 
in vain, and I have tried to give you a glimpse of 
these women, many of whom were, in their childhood, 
in heathen homes, worshipping ancestors and demons, 
but are now standing out as shining examples of what 
Christ and his gospel, the pure, unadulterated gospel, 
have done for them. 





The Indians’ Need of Light 


By A. S. MAXWELL, Dourados, Matto Grosso, Brazil 


(NoTE: Last month’s Presbyterian Survey carried a picture of the Maxwell family.) 


N THE beginning, God said, “Let there be light.” 
When Jesus came, he said, “I am the light.” When 
he was about to return to the Father, he said to his 

disciples, “Ye are the light. Let your light shine.” 
And his last command was to send the light to all 
peoples. In obedience to this last command, the Cayua 
Evangelical Mission is working among the Indians 
scattered along the southwestern frontier of Brazil. 

The Cayua Indians are a very religious people. 
Their spiritual leader, called Pai, gathers his people 
almost every week for their religious ceremonies. These 
consist of dancing, chanting prayers to Nahaudejara, 
God, as they know him—all mixed with drinking a 
kind of beer which is strong enough to be intoxicat- 
ing, often resulting in fights. Recently two deaths 
occurred in a drunken brawl. 

Besides these regular religious ceremonics, they chant 
their prayers to Nahaudejara in times of need. In 
times of sickness, this doleful chant may be heard 
almost the whole night through. In times of drought, 
they chant to Nahaudejara more or less in these terms: 
“Lord, the land is dry. Send rain to heal our withered 
plants.” 

The light they have is only the faintest glimmer of 
the truth. This conception of God, Nahaudejara, is 
very imperfect. Besides being a good and ever-present 
helper, he sometimes becomes angry. In times of storms 
and thunder, one can hear them say, ‘“Nahaudejara 
‘pychu””—God is angry. They believe in the existence 
of an evil spirit—a faint conception of Satan—and 
they have hopes of life beyond the grave. 


Their religious conceptions, although very dim and 
full of errors, do form stepping stones that help to 
lead them to a knowledge of the truth. 

Naturally, the work moves along slowly, as is usually 
the case among a primitive people, and much pa- 
tience and perseverance is required. 

The first duty is to win the Indian’s confidence and 
friendship. This part of the task has been ac- 
complished, at least among a considerable number. 
The next step is to give them simple gospel instruc- 
tion. We have meetings every Sabbath morning in the 
little schoolhouse on the reservation. In these services 
the Sunday-school method is followed. There are two 
adult classes, one for boys, one for girls, and one for 
the little ones. All the classes manifest a growing 
interest, and Sunday is becoming more and more a 
day of real spiritual opportunity for the Cayuas who 
formerly made the Lord’s day a time for worldly 
pleasure. 

Besides the services in the schoolhouse, we some- 
times take advantage of the meetings of the Pai. After 
their dancing and chanting are finished, we are given 
an opportunity to sing and teach. We sometimes di- 
rect worship for other groups which are too far re- 
moved from our central work to attend regularly. 
These meetings are always well attended and are ap- 
parently much appreciated. We expect to develop this 
part of the work more and more as time and personnel 
permit. 

Although we have not yet had the priviiege of seeing 
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a rich harvest of souls, the prospects are bright and 
we know that we shall reap if we faint not. The 
Indian’s heart longs for something that this old re- 
ligion cannot give. An old Indian father, after hear- 
ing the gospel for the first time, said, “I almost cried. 
When are you coming back to teach us again?” 

It seems that the many Indian tribes scattered from 
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the Rio Grande to southern Argentina are to be the 
last people to receive the light. Who knows but that 
this lack of opportunity to know the gospel is delay- 
ing our Lord’s return! 

Do you, who read this, not want to have a part in 
preparing these long neglected tribes for the coming 
of our Lord? 





Testimonials 


(The following incidents were sent to Mrs. Maxwell, of our Dourados station, from a sister mission to 
the Indians, where the work has been in operation for a number of years.) 


MANOEL SEBASTIAO 


Manoel Sebastiao was a drunkard. His greatest joy 
was to participate at feasts and get drunk. When the 
gospel was being preached in Bananal, his village, he 
would have nothing to do with it. The missionary in- 
vited him to attend the services and he promised to 
do so, but did not appear. When the missionary 
sought to take him along to the meeting, he politely 
went with him, but at the first stop the missionary made 
to invite others, Manoel promptly disappeared. How- 
ever, the Holy Spirit did not cease his efforts with this 
hard and sinful heart, He was one from whom the 
man could not easily slip away, and one day Manoel 
surrendered and found peace and real joy in his new- 
found Saviour. 

The fact that he cannot read does not hinder 
Manoel’s service for the Lord. He teaches in the Sun- 
day school, preaches in cottage meetings and in the 
church, and, as a deacon, quietly serves at the Lord’s 
table. 

When the work at Burity was to be opened he said 
that he was willing to go and preach, so he and his 
family left their home, friends and relatives to do 
pioneer missionary work among his own people. 

For two years this man has preached the gospel, not 
only on Sundays, but in cottage meetings during the 
week, led the prayer meeting, and independently sup- 
ported himself and his family. His son reads the 
Scripture for him, and though handicapped by lack 
of education, the Lord has blessed his. work of win- 
ning souls to Christ. 


O_p MAMIE 


Should you visit the Bananal church, you would 
notice a stout old lady in about the fourth row from 
the front, on the end. She is always there, unless 
sickness prevents, and never does she fail to testify 
or pray when the opportunity affords. 

In repose, old Mamie’s mouth droops at the corners, 
and she shows what the years of sin have done, but 
when she smiles there is a remarkable change in her 
countenance. 

Old Mamie and her husband were witch doctors. 
They tell us that in the early days of the gospel in 
their village, they so hated the missionaries and the 
Power working in them, that they called on the demons 
with whom they had communion to kill these invaders, 
of course, without success. 

Mamie began to attend the meetings and one day 
the little child of the missionary gave his testimony 
in the native Indian tongue which he had learned 
while playing with the children of the village. As a 
result of the little child’s testimony, old Mamie rose 
to her feet and gave herself to the Lord and became 
a new creature. 

Many years have passed since that day, but rarely 
Fas Mamie failed to attend church services and prayer 
meetings, nor does she fail to counsel her husband 
and her grandchildren. Though a poor old Indian 
woman—perhaps to some, ugly and ungainly—there 
dwells in her breast a heart cleansed and purified by 
the precious blood of the Lamb, and where she once 
hated the missionaries, there is no one who loves them 
more. 

Truly the Light of the world is Jesus! 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—January 1, 1933........... $340,977.39 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934........... 354,564.62 
Re a re ne a $ 13,587.23 


This apparent increase is due to the fact that the special offering for 
Foreign Missions, usually received in January, was this year taken in 


November. 
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Twenty-seventh Anniversary of Independence of the 


First Church in Takamatsu, Japan 


This picture was taken on the 27th anniversary of 
the First Church in Takamatsu, Japan, becoming in- 
dependent. Not all the group were out but you can 
get some idea of the kind of folks who make up the 
church membership. For twenty-seven years they have 
paid their own way. They have doubled the size of 
the building, at their own expense. They have also 
taken over the kindergarten from the mission and pay 
all the running expenses. This is one of the very 
few self-supporting kindergartens in Japan. The 
shepherd of this flock is Rev. Mr. Takada. He is a 


very pleasant man to associate with. I was asked to 
preach the anniversary sermons, morning and evening. 
There are about one hundred and thirty-five self-sup- 
porting Presbyterian churches in Japan. They run 
their own affairs and contrary to the “Laymen’s Re- 
port,” all the leadership is in the native church. The 
natives form their own policies and build their own 
churches. If the church buildings are of foreign style, 
it is because the Japanese want them that way. They 
build their office buildings also in foreign style. 

S. M. Erickson, Takamatsu, Japan. 





Hidden Treasure 


What is the “Greatest thrill in the world”? 
How did Mrs. Bradley get across the open field? 


How long had the picture of the two fishes hung on the 
wall ? 


What does one see on the road on market day in Korea? 


What burdens are the Koreans under, other than their 
physical ones? 


Is there a difference between a burden and a load? 
What made the difference in Pastor Chang’s father? 


What kind of rescue work have the Christians in China 
banded together to do? 


What did Madam Ma do to celebrate her 70th birth- 
day? 


What is the only hope for an opium addict? 


Contrast the ignorant women of Korea with those who , 
have found Christ. 


What special work is being done by the women of the 
Korean Women’s Missionary Society? 


With what ceremonies do the Cayua Indians worship 


their god? 
Who was “Old Mamie”? 
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By JAMES 


<<] WONDER what New Year is like in China?” 
asks a little friend. “Is it like our New Year?” 

The Chinese New Year doesn’t come at our 
New Year, but about one month later. New Year’s 
season is a holiday for every one. All the stores are 
closed for the first five days of the year. The schools 
give holiday for three or four weeks. No Chinaman 
will work at New Year’s, if he can help it. He spends 
the last days of the old year collecting all the money 
that is owing to him and paying his debts. Then 
New Year’s Day, dressed in his best clothes, silk or 
satin if possible, he walks the streets, calls on his 
friends, sends presents, perhaps give his friends a 
feast, in return for which he expects to be invited to 
another. 

The night before New Year’s Day you hear a great 
noise in the houses—firecrackers, beating drums, and 
cymbals. This is worshipping the god of the kitchen! 

New Year‘s Day, as I walked along the streets, I 


THE JUNIORS 
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February Is New Year in China 
















B. WOODS 


saw crowds of little boys and girls. I noticed espe- 
cially three little boys. They had on little black satin 
hats with red buttons on top, and little embroidered 
shoes. One had on a green gown and a bright yellow 
coat, another a green gown and a blue coat, the third 
a yellow coat and a red gown, all made of silk. They 
were popping firecrackers, blowing tin horns and play- 
ing tricks on each other and having a lively time for 
China. Chinese boys don’t seem to have as much fun 
as the boys in America. 

After a while I passed a house closed tight. Inside 
they were making a terrible noise. Before their gods 
they were burning candles, bowing down, singing, beat- 
ing cymbals and drums. Before what god? Why, they 
worship the god of riches, praying for good fortune, 
success in business and. plenty of money during the 
coming year! ‘They forget our God from whom comes 
every good thing. Chinese children have no Christmas; 
China has no Christ. 


































Question—Who were the earliest missionaries to China ? 

Answer—The Nestorians. 

Ouestion—Tell something of their work in China. 

Answer—They reached China from their home in Persia 
about the year 500 after Christ, and had flourishing 
missions for several hundreds of years; but they 
finally disappeared before Buddhist persecution. 

Question—What interesting monument of their work is 
yet to be found in China? 

Auswer—A famous tablet at Singanfu, erected in 781 
after Christ, the inscription on it tells much about 
the Nestorians in China. This monument was found 
in Shensi province in 1685. 

Question—Did the Nestorians not leave a living 
Church in China? 

Answer—No; the Nestorians have entirely disappeared 
from China. 

Question-—When did the Roman Catholics begin to 
send missionaries to China? 

Answer—About 1580. 

QOuestion—Were they successful? 

Answer—Yes, very successful for about 150 years, but 
when they began to take part in China’s politics, it 
brought terrible persecution on them. They still have 
many church members in China. 

Question—Who was the first Protestant missionary to 
China? 

Answer—Robert Morrison, who went to China in 1807. 

Question—Tell something about Robert Morrison, the 
Protestant pioneer. 

Answer—-Morrison was born in England in 1782. His 


A China Quiz 


boyhood was spent in his father’s shop, helping him 
make shoe lasts. He kept his books beside him and 
studied as he worked. When he was twenty-four years 
old he became a minister, and went as a missionary 
to China when he was twenty-five years old. He 
translated the Bible into the Chinese language and 
did a great and lasting work. 

Question—When did the American Presbyterians be- 
gin their work in China? 

Answer—In 1838. 

Ques:ion—When did the Southern Presbyterians begin 
work in China? 

Answer—In 1867, in the city of Hangchow. 

Question—Who were the first Southern Presbyturian 
Missionaries to China? 

Answer—Reyv. E. B. Inslee and his wife. 

Question—How many misionaries has the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in China? 

Answer—131. 

Question—How is our China Mission divided? 

Answer—Into two missions, the Mid-China and the 
North Kiangsu Mission. 

Question—How many stations in each? 

Answer—Seven stations in the Mid-China Mission, and 
nine stations in North Kiangsu. 

Question—How many members have we in our Church 
in China? 

Answer—11,688. 

Ouestion—Does China still need missionaries? 

Answer—Yes. Until China accepts Christ as her 
Saviour, she will need missionaries. 
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Little “Beggar” 


school in China, and the first two pupils who 
ever came to it. They were two little boys— 
one seven years old and the other eight. 

I am sure that none of you would like to have such 
a name as the eldest little boy had! What do you 
think it was? Well, I can’t tell you the Chinese 
word, but the meaning of it in English is “beggar”! 
Now a beggar means something worse in China than 
it does in America. It means not only a ragged, dirty 
man, who is too lazy to work, but also a wicked man 
and a thief. 

Now, how could any father give his little boy such 
a dreadful name? You will never guess the reason 
why. It was to make the idols think he did not care 
for his son, so that they would leave him alone! 

But the time came when this father gave up wor- 
shipping idols, and went to church every Sunday to 
hear the missionary preach about God. One Sunday 
he brought his two little boys with him, and after 
service the missionary’s wife took them into the garden 
with her, and asked the father whether he would let 
his boys come to her every day and learn to read. 
He was quite pleased and said ‘‘yes” at once. So these 
two little boys were the beginning of a school. 

Now in China it is the custom to give children a 
new name when they go to school, so the’ missionary’s 
wife thought it would be a good time to change ‘“‘Beg- 
gar’s,” name and the Chinese teacher found a beauti- 
ful new name for him. It was “I King” and the 
meaning of it in English is “Like Gold.” They 


T ODAY I am going to tell you about a missionary 


thought, perhaps, it would help him every day to be 
“as good as gold.” 

I King was very pleased with his new name, but 
there was one person who did not like it at all, and 
that was his mother. One evening she came up to the 
missionary’s wife and begged her not to call him by 
that name any more. Why was that? Because ever 
since his name had been changed he had not been 
well, and had eaten no breakfast, and she thought to 
herself, ‘“Now the idols are beginning to hurt him be- 
cause he has a pretty name!” Poor woman, she did 
not know any better, you see; she had never been taught 
about a loving God and a Saviour who said, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” So the little boy 
had to go back again to his old ugly name of “Beggar.” 
And all the time the reason why he had not eaten 
his breakfast in the mornings was that he loved his 
school so much, and was in such a hurry to get there 
that he went without food for fear of being late. 

I told you that these two little boys were the first 
pupils in school. They soon brought somebody else— 
a girl of thirteen—and then gradually others came, till 
the number went up to fourteen. Fourteen Chinese 
children coming out of homes where they have been 
taught to worship idols, and learning for the first time 
of Jesus Christ the Saviour! Would you not like to 
hear them sing “Jesus Loves Me” in their strange 
Chinese language, and repeat the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Ten Commandments? May every one of these 
children, as well as all of you at home, meet one day 
around the throne of God !-—The Children’s Missionary. 





Junior Foreign Mission Program 


February, 1934 


Topic—CHINA 

CaLL TO WorRSHIP. 

Quter Mustc—“This Is My Father’s World.” 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a missionary of 

our church in China. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

ScRIPTURE READING—Missionary Alphabet. 
Ask—Psa. 2:8. O—Psa. 43:3. 
Behold—Luke 2:10. Pray—Luke 10:2. 
Cast—Ece. 11:1. Quit—I Cor. 15:13. 
Declare—Psa. 96:3. Rejoice—Rom. 15:10, 
Ethiopia—Psa. 68:31. 11. 

For—Psa. 96:5. Say—Psa. 96:10. 
Go—Mark 16:15. -- They—Dan. 12:2. 


How—Rom. 10:14. Use—Matt. 6:7. 
I—Isa. 6:8, 9. Verily—Matt. 26:15. 
Jesus—Matt. 28:18-20. | Why—Psa. 2:1. 


> .9? 


Xcept—John 3:3. 
Yea,—Psa. 72:11. 
Zion—Psa, 97:8. 


Keep—I John 5:21. 
Look—Isa. 45:22. 
My—Mal. 1:11. 
Neither—Acts 4:12. 


PravyER—For God’s blessing on our missionaries and 
their work during the coming year. For us, that 
we may be more faithful in our service for the 
Lord. That many may accept Christ as their 
Saviour. 

Sonc—‘“This Is My Father’s World.” 

Quiz—What do you know about China? 

READING—New Year in China. 

Story—Little “Beggar.” 

Sonc—“Jesus, Friend of Little Children.” 

CLOSE WITH THE MizpAH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The Scripture Readings should be given out for the 
children to find the text, to be read in consecutive order. 
We give the first word of each verse. These could be 
written on the blackboard and the child who first finds 
the reference might read it. 

The Quiz should be given out in advance of the meet- 
ing, so that the children will be prepared. Many more 
questions could be added. The children, possibly would 
like to tell something they have learned about China. 

The Hymns will be found in Premier Hymns. 
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We Keep the Tryst! 7 


OR the one hundred and eleventh year, the Pres- homes and in the innermost shrines of the heart, they 
byterian Church will keep her tryst of prayer for 
childhood and youth in schools and colleges. in 

the week of February 18-25. ; ; : 
Once more the Church calls to this tryst all lovers- the days in which this call sounds once more, tremen- 
in-Christ of childhood and youth that, in churches and_dous the issues which hang upon them. 








may gather together and pray for the safety and the 
peace of this our most precious treasure. Great are \ 


anc 

“Watchman, tell us of the night, a 
What its signs of promise are: hig 
Traveler, o’er yon mountain’s height r 
See that glory-beaming star! sib 
Watchman, does its beauteous ray Fel 
Aught of joy or hope foretell ? " 
Traveler, yes, it brings the day, to 
Promised day of Israel.” the 

Ch 
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The Prayer Life 


By DR. R. F. HORTON 


Edinburgh, I owe the discovery of the nature, the 

methods and results of a life of prayer. I knew 
the title of William Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life, but it had never occurred to me to study 
it or to take it as a serious call to me. But Dr. Whyte 
set me on that task and it has made all the difference 
in my life and ministry. It led me to find out for 
myself what George Herbert found-——that were every- 
thing lost, if prayer remained— 


\% DR. ALEXANDER WHYTE, of St. George’s, 


“TI and dear prayer would together dwell, 
And gain, for each inch lost, an elle.” 


But what I learned from William Law was not so 
much the place and power of united prayer but—what 
is more difficult to learn—the potency of private prayer. 
I learned the need of planning as for a campaign and 
of taking measures constantly to continue and renew 
the campaign. Communion with God must be constant 
in order to be effective. If God is to be at hand to 
answer our call when all earthly succor fails, we must 
keep near him at all times—we must practice the 
Presence of God as Brother Lawrence did. 

If a minister is to pray effectively in the pulpit, 
he must issue from a place where he is always on his 
knees. And if any of us is to overcome the world 
and to accomplish anything for God, the union with 
him must be maintained by a definite purpose and a 
systematic effort. 

The suggestion of having certain hours in the day 
for prayer may not and cannot be practical for every 
one. A large proportion of us must be content if we 


can get undisturbed the morning watch and the eve- 


ning retreat. But you can form a habit, which strength- 
ens with the years, of waking in prayer and seeking 
at once contact with God as the security for the right 
use of the day. You can have family prayer with 
the family or with God alone. You can find the 
stroke of noon a call to prayer, like the two minutes’ 
silence on Armistice Day. ‘You can feel three o’clock 


as the call to a prayer as from the Cross, “Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” And at sunset you may 
review the day with him and ask him to accept and to 
forgive. 

I have come to think that the progress of humanity 
is due to those, however humble and insignificant, who 
lead this life with God and who in that way share 
their Saviour’s travail, which makes the Kingdom come. 

The only way in which we can stand in the break- 
up of beliefs and of churches is by keeping close to 
God in prayer. In touch with him, keeping in inter- 
course with him, we can stand the chilling cold and 
the endless distances of the universe. With him the 
whole unmanageable fact of time and space becomes 
friendly and homelike. 


“Brood Thou around me and the noise is o’er, 
Thy universe my closet with shut door.” 


This is the secret of life and of victory, becoming 
ever more necessary as life becomes more complicated, 
as things become more confusing, as growing knowledge 
confronts us with an inconceivable universe. 


There was a time when perhaps we were driven to 
pray by a special need, a special loss, a special pain. 
But as time advances, and the expansion goes on, we 
are driven to continue in prayer always, the need is 
always special. Only in fellowship with God can 
the universe be borne. 


I want to be like Livingstone at Ilala, in prayer 
when death comes. But, as death may come at any 
moment, I must learn to be in some real sense, in prayer 
always. This seems to me the supreme discovery of 
life: that regular seasons of prayer in Christ Jesus 
bring us to a season which is all prayer, varying in 
its expression and application, but flowing on like a 
river, which, whatever the bends and falls in its course, 
goes on, through all the changes on its banks, from its 
source in the hills to the tides of the boundless sea.--- 
Adapted and abridged from The British Weekly. 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


OU can render no greater service in this month 

than in enlisting the prayers of your Church for 

childhood and youth in schools and colleges— 
and for that other still larger army of youth in these 
difficult times—those who, through no fault of their 
own, have had no opportunity for a college or even a 
high school education. 
Consult with your pastor to see if it would be pos- 
sible to use the prayer meeting service on Wednesday, 
February 21, or Sunday morning, February 25, for this 
special season of prayer for youth. 

Change or adapt the suggested program in this issue 
to fit your own church and community needs. Ask 
the superintendent of schools, some social worker, or 
Christian physician, to talk over the problems and needs 


of the children and young people of your own com- 
munity with their parents and teachers. Then see that 
these parents and teachers receive a special invitation 
to be present. 

Is it worth our Church’s while to keep cn, for the 
one hundred and eleventh year, observing this Day 
of Prayer for Youth in schools and colleges? 

Five hundred years before Christ was born the little 
city-state of Sparta was besieged by the tyrant Anti- 
pater. As the price of not attacking the city, he sent 
a herald to demand forty. Spartan boys—the finest, 
handsomest and best-born, as hostages for their sub- 
mission. There was a hasty meeting of the elder states- 
men of Sparta, then they called the herald in to the 
council chamber, and said in effect: ‘We, who are 
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about to die, salute you! We will give you forty of 
our wisest, richest, and most distinguished citizens— 
but Sparta will not give you her boys.” 

Of course, you understand. In a few years at most 
(how fast they fly, these years!) these boys and girls 
now in college and industry, will be taking over the 
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government of church and state and country from our 
hands. Is it not worth while, even imperative—the 
times being what they are—that we arm them, through 
prayer, with the whole armor of God? Then and then 
only, will we who love them, be able to say to them: 
“We, who are about to live forever, salute you!” 








Golden Thoughts on Prayer 


The whole witness of religion suggests that it is alive 
with an awful splendor, a range of personal action 
which extends from the most tender and intimate work- 
ings on the individual soul, to the inconceivable energies 
and secret movements which can sometimes be detected 
behind the pageant of the visible world. 

There is no place where God is not, no situation in 
which he is not there first. Something from another 
dimension called the child Samuel; broke in upon the 
young Isaiah in the temple and on Saul on the Damas- 
cus road. 

If the lovely natural scene is like a great fresco where 
we see the breadth and splendors of the thought of 
God, the soul is like a bit of ivory on which the same 
Artist works with an intimate and devoted love. 

“Man,” says Lionel Thornton, “cannot evade the 
ultimate conviction that his true home is in the eternal 
order and that his individuality was meant to reach 
its fulfillment through the transforming activity of that 
order on his life.” 

We only give or want to give because he gives first; 
are only drawn towards him because, as an old mystic 
has said, he already has his sails in our ship. 

One night, so St. Patrick tells in his Confession, 
he saw, in vision, Christ praying within his soul and 
he heard a voice which said, “I am that Spirit which 
prays in thee and above thee.” 

Christ’s teaching about prayer emphasizes its ener- 
getic power and suggests that we, by our confident 
action, evoke a responsive movement from the enfold- 
ing spiritual world. This is intercession—that creative 
prayer which crowns the life of adoration and com- 
munion. For the goal of this life must always point 


beyond itself. 
For the aim of soul’s self-giving to Spirit and Spirit’s 
possession of soul, is that the soul may expand, be- 


come more deeply living and creative and be woven 
into that spiritual body, the Invisible Church, through 
which the work of the Spirit is done. 


And on the other hand, the personal life of prayer 
only has its meaning, because it is part of that great 
life-process of which the limits are unknown to us and 
which is bringing in the Kingdom of God. 

All real prayer is part of the Divine action. It is, 
as St. Paul says, Spirit that prays in us and through 
and in this prayer exerts a transforming influence upon 
the created world of souls and things. 


For the prayer of a wide-open and surrendered 
human spirit appears to be a major channel for the 
free action of that Spirit of God with whom this soul 
is “united in her ground.” 


It was of this aspect of prayer that Cardinal Mer- 
cier spoke in one of his pastorals, ‘““Through an ever- 
closer adherence to the Holy Spirit in the sanctuary of 
your soul, you can, from within your home circle, the 
heart of your country, the boundary of your parish, 
overpass all earthly frontiers and intensify and extend 
the Kingdom of Love.” 


Intercession is the activity of a spirit which is a 
member of this living society, this fabric of praying 
souls penetrated and irradiated by God-Spirit. . .. 
The great intercessor must possess an extreme sensi- 
tiveness to the state and needs of souls and of the 
world. He stretches out over an ever-wider area the 
filaments of love, and receives and endures in his own 
person the anguish of it sorrow, its helplessness, and its 
sin. For it is his awful privilege to stand in the gap 
-between the world’s infinite need and the treasuries of 
the Divine Love.—These extracts are taken from The 
Golden Sequence, by Evelyn Underhill, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Publishers, and are used by permission. 








Prayer Meditation— The Conquest of Fear 


Psalni 3:1-6; I Kings 6:8-17. 

Courage does not shut its eyes to danger nor under- 
estimate the adversaries. It may say with the Psalmist, 
“How many foes have I?” But it never magnifies its 
foes or imagines them where they are not. Courage 
rests at last in the power of God. It knows that he 
will furnish strength enough for the journey, will en- 
large our own resource for the contingency. An inner, 
untroubled quietness which sleeps at night unafraid 
and goes out every morning sure that the day can be 
lived through bravely, this is the privilege of all God’s 


children. Those that trust in him are compassed as 
with a shield. 
Prayer: Grant us, 0 God who art our shield and 


sure defence, the grace of courage. Open our eyes to 
the power which attends thy children if only they 80 
quietly and confidently about their appointed tasks. 
Forgive us the distrust of ourselves, of life and of thee 
which finds foes where there are none to make us 
afraid, and besieges us by shadows when the heights 
about us are full of the horses and chariots of God. 
In his name in whose discipleship there is no place 
for fear. Amen. 

From the Fellowship of Prayer Commission 02 

Evangelism and Devotional Life. 
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The Hour of Prayer 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 21, OR SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


THEME 


“However great may be the undiscovered forces of nature, the undiscovered forces of prayer are greater.” 


Hymn—‘“How Firm a Foundation.” 

ScrIPTURE—Heb. 11:32—12:1, 2. 

PRAYER BY THE PASTOR. 

Hymn—“Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 

SHorRT ADDRESS BY THE Pastor, on “The World’s 
Need of Youth and Youth’s Need of Christ.” 

ReaD (and publish in the Church Bulletin) the names 
of students of the Church who are away from home 
attending college. 

PETITIONS FOR: 

Our Country in these days of decision; for the 
President and all those associated with him, that 
they may be guided in the paths of truth and 
righteousness by the Spirit of God. 

Parents and Homes and Children. 


—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


The Schools and Teachers of Our Community. 

The Churches and Sunday Schools. 

Our Church Schools and Colleges and Orphans’ 
Homes. 

The thousands of foreign students studying in our 
country. 

The millions of young people in industry and in 
camps to whom a higher education has been 
denied. 

Youth at school and in training in all countries 
of the world, that they may see and follow the 
vision of Christ, the Redeemer. 

HymMn—‘“Lead On, O King Eternal.” 
BENEDICTION. 





The Value of Prayer 


By MAMIE GENE COLE 


OR the benefit of those who feel that prayer—- 
particularly concerted or public praver—has lost 
its efficacy, may I relate a true story? 

It happened about two years ago. The scene opens 
with a Secretary of Christian Education who, in prepa- 
ration for the “Day of Prayer for Schools and Col- 
leges,” has written a personal letter to each of the 
twenty-five college students from that church, telling 
them that on the following Sunday their names and 
the names of their colleges are to appear in the bulle- 
tin of the home church; that the names will be read by 
the pastor in the eleven o’clock service, and that spe- 
cial prayer will be offered for them. They are urged 
to plan to be in a church service at that hour, and 
to join with the home church in the glorious fellow- 
ship around the Father’s throne. After this is done 
she telephones the parents of the students, explaining 
the plan and urging them to be present for the Sunday 
morning service. 

Now let us breathe a bit of the spirit of this service. 
What a beautiful, uplifting hour it is, and how it ties 
together the home church and its students. Much more 
Vital those institutions seem now and much bigger and 
broader the church feels as it thinks of its personal 
Interest in them—from Florida to Boston, from Prince- 
ton to Texas, from Georgia to California. It had no 
idea that it had so many students, or had them in so 
many different colleges! 

And now let us slip to a small mid-western town 
where one of these students is attending a District 
Christian Endeavor Convention. He has been there 
lor two days; going to conferences, listening to ad- 
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dresses, talking to Christian young people and their 
leaders. He has been interested because he has found 
plans which he thinks he can put into action in the 
society of which he is president in the college town 
church. Finally the hour comes for the closing service. 
A former field secretary, a deeply spiritual man, is the 
speaker. He tells his hearers, most of whom are col- 
lege students, that he is not asking them to become 
preachers or missionaries; but he is calling them to put 
God first in their lives. He asks that those who are 
willing to try to do that for a year stand while a hymn 
is sung. 

Our boy is sitting next to the director of religious 
education in his college church. She realizes that he 
is struggling, but in no way does she try to influence 
him. Finally, near the end of the last stanza of the 
hymn, he manages to stand. He is thrilled that he 
has made the right decision and his friend is equally 
happy. Let her tell the rest of the story as she wrote 
it to the boy’s father: 

“The next Sunday he brought me a letter from your 
Secretary of Christian Education. Your church bulle- 
tin was enclosed. The item marked told that the pre- 
ceding Sunday had been your ‘Day of Prayer’ for stu- 
dents in college. 

“Now, you can’t tell me that was a coincidence. I 
believe those prayers were answered and certainly were 
instrumental in helping John win his fight to give 
Christ first place in his heart. Let me add that he 
has been absolutely a different boy since that day. 

“Don’t let your church give up that day of prayer 
for its colleges and its students.” 


















































heaven. All left of its glorious rays was their 
memory. On earth, darkness brooded once more, 
and men stumbled, not seeing which way to go. 

The King looked down into the shadows and saw 
some candles lying there, tall, fair and splendid, but 
not burning. 

“These shall be my candles,” he said. “I will light 
them, and they shall bear flames like tiny stars, each 
a faint picture of Bethlehem’s starry guide.” 

So the King himself touched the tips of the candles, 
and they began to shed abroad a starry radiance. 

“Burn for me,” the King told them. ‘Your shining 
light will make earth beautiful again.” 

And so it was., The King placed the candles where 
they were most needed, here, there, and yonder. Each 
held proudly, high its tiny flame, saying, “Our small 
stars will make men think of Bethlehem!” So they 
burned for their Lord, some a short time, some long; 
and men walked safely in their light. 

But as time passed on, now and again certain can- 
dles grew very weary and bent over and became mis- 
shapen. 

“You have burned for me so long,” the King whisp- 
ered tenderly, “Let me blow you out.” 

“Oh,” prayed the worn-out candles, “please let our 
light live a little longer. There are shadowy places 
where we must carry our stars.” 

Then the King smiled. ‘A little longer,” he said. 

Some of the King’s servants passed by and saw the 
bent and misshapen candles. 

“These things are no good any more, your Majesty,” 
they complained. “Let us take them away.” 

But the kind King shook his head. “No,” he said, 
“their light is precious to me. I’ve seen it shine on 
many a night when all was darkest, and it saved men 
from losing their way. It has withstood hard winds 
and rains. So let these candles burn as long as they 
can. Guard them faithfully the little while they last.” 

The servants listened respectfully while the King 
was near, but as soon as he had passed by, they tock 
the bent and worn-out tapers out of their golden candle- 
sticks. 

“Here are some cheap tin holders. They are good 


|» Star of Bethlehem had passed back into 


The King's Candles 


A Parable 
By EVA"JOOR WILLIAMS 


enough for you,” they said to the feeble candles. hey 
were rough, and bruised the frail things even more. 

But the candles smiled under the bruising. “That 
is all right,” they said. “Any holder is good enough 
for us. We are just cheap tallow dips. It is our 
Light that is precious, for it comes from the Star of 
Bethlehem.” 

So, bent over in the dingy holders, they continued to 
spread their radiance. 

And it came to pass that some men who loved dark- 
ness rather than light, and who were shunning places 
where taller candles were shining, saw these light- 
bearers cast aside and almost on the ground. 

“You make us think of the Star of Bethlehem,” 
they exclaimed. ‘How beautiful that Star was!” And 
so these men turned and found their way back again 
to their Father’s house. Often in the brightness of 
their new life these rescued men thought of the tiny 
stars that showed them the way, and they thanked the 
King for the feeble candles. 

The King’s servants took others of the broken can- 
dles and threw them away, tossing all into a corner, 
where they lay forgotten like a pile of waste tallow. 
How their weak light endured this usage we cannot 
say, except that theirs was a heavenly light, and there- 
fore strong even under such treatment. 

“We can shine here, too,” the cast aside candles 
murmured; and they did their best, undismayed by the 
rough usage. 

Then the King, passing along a dark way, saw the 
heap of cast-off candles. He stopped and lifted them 
up. 

“You gave your life burning for me,” he said. 

And in his own hands he bore them to a City which 
had no need of light, for there was no night there. 

Then those candles discovered that they were no 
longer bent and broken. Under the King’s touch, they 
had become tall and straight and fair. 

Here they stood in golden candlesticks, more glorious 
than the finest holder of earth. Again, in this bright 
City, their light was like a beautiful, tiny astral flame. 

And ever in the midst of these candlesticks was the 
Bright and Morning Star. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—January 1, 1933............ $72,937.42 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934............ 73,065.98 
ny et I ovis os ev -a.vd cabs oe eeeeneweeen $ 128,56 
Decrease from other sources ...........ccccccccccccves 9,117.17 


TTT CT TTT eT $ 8,998.61 
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Our Auxiliary Birthday Objective for 1934 


An Emergency Relief Fund 
By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 


of our Church will rejoice tc know that the 

Birthday Objective for 1934 has been desig- 
nated as an Emergency Fund, to be devoted to the re- 
lief of pressing needs among families of home mis- 
sion workers and families of our retired and deceased 
ministers. What could have more real appeal than 
the opportunity of having a share in helping to re- 
lieve human distress in the homes of deserving ones 
of our own Church family! And truly there are many 
instances of actual want in the homes of these servy- 
ants of our Church, due to economic conditions in their 
field and to inadequacy of appropriations because of 
cut and recut budgets. From these workers there comes 
no word of complaint. To them, however, we have 
an obligation, for they are our Presbyterian family 
responsibility, and your Committee in charge of the 
decision with regard to the Birthday Objective felt 
that this area of human suffering did constitute for 
us a challenge for an emergency offering. 

The plan, therefore, is that our Birthday Gift be 
designated as a Relief Fund, to be administered 
through the Executive Committee of Assembly’s Home 
Missions and the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, and used as needed 
for the relief of human distress in the homes of home 
missionaries and aged or deceased ministers. Since 
the women in such homes are the ones who are, in large 
measure, bearing the brunt of inadequate support from 
our Church, this gift will be primarily for women 
and will be of untold help to these fellow-bearers of 
the Light who are serving so faithfully in the hard 
places of this land. As one auxiliary leader expressed 
it, “What joy and warmth and renewed strength this 
will bring to saddened hearts, and how it will bring 
new courage to our workers in the home mission fields!” 

The story of the leading of the Committce to this 
Objective is indeed a very sacred one, for it was not 
easy to discern the voice of our Lord in this decision 
when there were so many voices of appeal before us. 
But we were assured of the prayers of the women, and 
of their trust in those to whom was committed the duty 
of selection. Therefore, with yielded spirits, with open 
minds, and with believing prayer, we sought to know 
God’s will for our Birthday Objective this year. Clear 


W BELIEVE that the hearts of all the women 
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leading came only in the vision of an immediate human 
need, a need which could not wait, and which was our 
own responsibility as members of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. It was a summons to share in saving 
and building up human life in the ranks of our own 
church family. This “Macedonia Call” seemed to take 
shape in our minds as we faced the latest reports of 
financial conditions in our Church today, and espe- 
cially as we realized how these conditions were affect- 
ing the workers themselves, both in the home and 
the foreign field—workers to whom we are responsible 
for adequate support, for these are the representatives 
of our Church in the fields in which they serve. 

Facts which had been prepared for the promotion of 
Ministerial Relief season in December and the Home 
Mission season in January were before us,—heart- 
stirring, gripping facts which were proof sufficient of 
pressing needs in many homes of our Church family. 
Some of these incidents are before you now, for the 
message of the December and January programs are 
still fresh in your minds. Especially would we call 
your attention to the stirring appeals in such articles 
as “A Family Conference,” by Dr. P. D. Miller, and 
others in the January SURVEY, together with the 
message of the January Auxiliary program and the 
Prayer programs. How convincing are these messages 
and how they convict us of our failure in measuring 
up to our responsibility in this matter. Such pictures 
of need in our midst should stir us to generous, yea, 
even sacrificial giving during the Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial for Home Missions and also to giving as 
God shall direct us through the remainder of the 
Church year. Already have gifts to these causes fallen 
so far below the low level of gifts made last year, that 
only as offerings, large and truly self-denial, are 
brought by God’s people, can the actual needs of the 
workers be met and suffering even somewhat allayed 
this year. Our Birthday Gift to be brought in May 
is designed to come as an over-and-above offering 
from our hearts to help with these same types of need 
as they will continue to exist during the next Church 
year. 

Throughout the months of December and January 
God has been preparing us for this Birthday Objective, 
though all unconsciously on our part, for during this 
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time we have been looking out upon this great field 
of need within the ranks of our own Church family 
responsibility—in the homes of our aged or deceased 
ministers and of these mission workers in the Home- 
land. Our hearts have responded to that. call and 
we have brought an offering for each Cause, the Joy 
Gift in December, then our Self-Denial Gift in Jan- 
uary. But now as we look out into a new Church 
year which dawns upon us in April, we carry with 
us this vision of need, and truly we do have a con- 
tinued responsibility. These problems in our Presby- 
terian family will still be pressing upon us. We can- 
not let those of our own household of faith continue 
to be broken in body because we have not provided 
what we could to keep them fit for their sacred task. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY February, 1934 


What a godsend to the work and the workers will be 
an “Emergency Relief Fund” dedicated to this living, 
vital cause of helping to sustain life and thus establish 
the ongoing of God’s work in the whole world,—for 
certainly as we strengthen the home base, we do 
lengthen the stakes of influence around the world. 

We know that the loving hearts of women will re- 
spond to such a challenge of human need, and because 
they genuinely care for the souls of men and for the 
needs of those of their own family who minister to 
these souls, they will be stirred by the appeal of this 
Birthday Objective, and will support it loyally with 
their whole hearts, their sacrificial gifts, and their 
earnest prayers. 





Observing the World's Day of Prayer 
in Florida Synodical 


Some Plans by MRS. ROGER T. WILCOX, Secretary for the Development of Spiritual Life 


NOWING that the Council of Women for Home 
K Missions, of which our own Secretary of 
Woman’s Work is a member, had expressed the 
hope “that every Protestant church in our country 
would be open on February 16, 1934, the day chosen 
to observe the World Day of Prayer, this secretary 
decided in September to see if she could not get her 
ninety-seven Presbyterian Woman’s Auxiliaries in 
Florida to have a large share in this notable project. 
She wrote at once to the Council of Women for Home 
Missions in New York and had the most inspiring 
cooperation from Miss Anne Seesholtz, Executive Sec- 
retary, whose enthusiasm and suggestions have been 
invaluable. 
The following questionnaire was sent to each auxi- 
liary on a double postal card: 


TS ee 
“A prayerless world is a powerless world.’ 

. Has your auxiliary ever observed the World’s 
Day of Prayer? 

. Will you try to observe it next February 16, 1934? 

What denominations are in your town? 

. Which of these denominations in the past. have 
joined in the observance of the World’s Day 
of Prayer? 

. In what year did your auxiliary first observe the 
World’s Day of Prayer? 


— 
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To date (December 1) forty answers have been re- 
ceived, from which the following interesting statistics 
are gathered: Twenty-eight auxiliaries report that the 
World Day of Prayer is observed in their towns by 
the following denominations: Baptist, Christian or 
Church of Christ, Congregational, Episcopal, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian. Twelve auxiliaries re- 
port no observance in the past but that they will try 


to have it February 16, 1934. It is discouraging that 
not quite half of our auxiliaries have yet replied to 
the questionnaire, but it is hoped that others will do 
so. It is most encouraging to know that at least twelve 
auxiliaries will this year attempt to observe this serv- 
ice for the first time. 

At the Florida Synodical Meeting held in Jackson- 
ville in October, the writer was given a place on the 
program to explain the World’s Day of Prayer and 
to request all Presbyterian churches to have a part 
in promoting it. Codperation was immediately given 
by the Secretary for Christian Social Service in one 
presbyterial, who started plans to have this day ob- 
served by the Negro women in her district. 

Two new plans by the writer will be tried in her 
home town this year—one is to ask the Business and 
Professional Women to take charge of the meeting 
from 12 to 1 o’clock. The churches are each assigned 
a certain period of the day to be responsible for the 
program. The second plan is to have the Bible school 
children on the program from 3 to 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. One church has a splendid boys’ choir 
and they will be asked to sing. A child from each 
church will be dressed to represent a foreign country, 
and will recite a verse of scripture about missions. 
Then the older or intermediate group will be asked to 
give a chain of prayers. 

We are remembering God’s promise, “Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them,” Matthew 18:20, and the verse 
used on the Call to Prayer for the World Day of 
Prayer, February 16, 1934—‘Pray for the Peace o! 
Jerusalem.” “They shall prosper that love thee.’ 
Psalm 122:6. The writer of this article believes that 
God will bless this attempt of united worship by his 
children. 

Orlando, Fla. 
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Making Home Memories 


By MRS. S. H. ASKEW 


Evitor’s NotE:—This is one of five “Friendly Talks on the Christian Home,” given to the Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi, Auxiliary by Mrs. Askew. One hour each morning for five days was devoted to a frank and friendly 
consideration of the Christian Home. The other four talks have been put into leaflet form by the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, for use at the February Circle meetings with the program on “The Christian 
Home.” The leaflet is available to individuals at five cents per copy. The value of Mrs. Askew’s course on 
the Christian Home is expressed in this way by a member of the Laurel Auxiliary: 

“We felt you gave all of your heart, mind, and strength to us, but if you knew the results you would 
feel encouraged. There seems to be a stir in the hearts of many of our women, and I feel it is the Holy 
Spirit working in us, for we have been spiritually strengthened. Your messages have filled many an empty 
heart in Laurel. One woman said to me, ‘Mrs Askew put courage in me to keep on trying.’” ‘ ; 


HE Stewardship of the home lies in two realms— 

the material and the spiritual. Scripture fur- 

nishes us with clear illustration of both these 
types of stewardship. Our quickest way into this sub- 
ject lies through the careful reading of these two con- 
trasting, yet similar stories—one in the Old, one in 
the New Testament; one showing the devotion of 
things material to the service of God, the other the 
complete dedication of things spiritual to him. Read, 
then, marking these contrasts, II Kings 4:8-17 and 
Luke 10:38-42. One home-maker dedicated her 
“prophet’s chamber” to the service of God; the other 
consecrated her heart’s home as a resting place for 
her Lord. We need only to continue to think on 
these brief but clear pictures to have all the light 
we need on the complete dedication of our homes to 
God, in material and spiritual values, devoting to 
his service what he has entrusted to us in all that 
this word “home” can mean. 

But there are two phases of this trust, or steward- 
ship, which God has committed to most of us upon 
which we do well to meditate much—the power and 
preciousness of our homes. Nor is the power limited 
or the preciousness lessened by the material worth or 
size or location of the home. The power and the 
preciousness of our homes reside in something far 
other than mere money values. The limited home of 
poverty is just as powerful, for good or evil, in mak- 
ing of the lives within its home circle, as is the costli- 
est mansion on the most exclusive boulevard, and it 
may be just as precious in the memory of its children. 
So, whether yours is the simplest cottage or the most 
splendid mansion, be very sure there is power in your 
home for its inmates and there may be preciousness 
beyond human calculation, if you will have it so. 

1. The Power of a Home 

There is no perception keen enough to actually lo- 
cate the power of a home, and say it results from 
this or that fact, or factor, this or that relationship, 
time element, etc. Truth is, it is resident in the basic 
values of life itself, as it unfolds and develops in 
the human relationships of the family. It is uni- 
versally felt, though not always admitted, and it may 
be consciously dedicated or deliberately desecrated. 

How may we go about dedicating this power of the 
home over the lives of its circle? Since this power is 
the sum of the little things of daily living together, re- 
peated until they become the very warp and woof 
of life, holding an influence that can never be shaken 
off until life ends, we can dedicate it only through 


watchfulness over these same little things. A child 
may hide his rearing, or even deny it; he may acquire 
a veneer outside his home which will serve him at 
will, at times. But the true self which reacts to un- 
expected emergencies and proves itself under long- 
continued tests is the product of the living in the home 
of childhood and youth, from the very voices we 
habitually use to the attitudes that govern us in mighty 
matters. 

Order, cleanliness, comfort, health-habits, manners, 
speech, voices, customs, attitudes, recognition of God—- 
where should such a list of home influences begin and 
where does it end? Think back into your own home 
life—where does your own memory take a sharp edge 
so that you can “hear” your mother speaking, or 
“see” your father in some small act of habitual courtesy, 
and know that until this day these are your own stand- 
ards in speech and manners. The very sacredness of 
your body was learned from the mother or nurse who 
bathed you in babyhood, while you were too little to 
be talked to about it. Your mother’s evaluation of 
mere looks or fashions in furnishings rather than 
the solid comfort of her family—whether yours was 
only a fine house or a loved home; her attitudes to- 
ward her servants, her guests, the troublesome rela- 
tives who must abide within her home too long; her 
daily, off-guard conversations which little ears al- 
ways pick up and retain—are they not still powerful 
in moulding your own life in such matters till this 
day? 

The conversation at your family table—-or the grim 
or colorless absence of any?—revealing your parents’ 
feelings in the larger concerns of state and church, 
reflecting their reading—or the absence of it—did not 
such things hold power over you in your making- 
years? What kind of books were read in your home? 
Magazines? Papers? What kind of music—if any—- 
did your family like? Did beauty for its own beauti- 
ful sake find any place in the order of living in your 
old home—whether it could only consist in the full 
appreciation of the costless sunset or the possession of 
some prized product of man’s art? How real was the 
“practice of the presence of God” in your home? 
Your own innate culture and love of the beautiful 
today, your own religious life, are the results of these 
powerful influences of your childhood years in your 
home—far more than that of your school, your own 
later reading, your education, your travels, your 
chosen adult companions, or even your present church 
connections, much as these may have modified your 
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views. The foundations of you, yourself, were laid 
in your old home, and they forever govern the super- 
structures of adult life. 


Yes, the power of the home is greater than that from 
any other single source and more persistent than all 
others combined. We can never rid ourselves of what 
our home made us; but, one and all, these multiplied’ 
and combined influences can be dedicated to God, in 
recogniticn of our stewardship over our homes. 


How? Herein lies the stewardship of parenthood, 
ior parents may turn every one of all these little 
threads of daily living toward God—or away from 
him. Consciously, constantly, joyously (and here lies 
one deep secret of success), these may all be made 
definitely Christian in standard and influence, or the 
contrary. Hence, all this power may be a full sweep- 
ing current to God or a steady stream bearing our 
children even farther from him. Mother may choose 
—must choose—every day, in a thousand ways, 
whether her home shall be Christian or nct in its power 
over her children—mother and father together, as 
God planned it to be. And if it be so, then no other 
task on earth compares with homemaking in both 
delicate intricacy and in power, calling for the very 
highest human capacities and the full dedication ot 
them all as good stewards of the most powerful single 
influence God has trusted to our hands. 


2. The Preciousness of a Home 


We have already thought into this phase of home- 
stewardship, but let’s see if we can sum it up a bit 
more clearly, in closing. 


All powerful things are high in value, but the 
power of our homes may be of two very different 
values—precious to us all the days of our lives, or 
something to be hidden with shame or distress, to turn 
away from and try to forget. But can we forget it? 
Ah, no! It is in the infallibility of the human 
memory that the power of the home finds its channel; 
for we do not forget the impressions of other years, 
though we cannot always recall them at command. 
And even without the conscious recall the impression 
is there, at work within us for good or evil, for pre- 
ciousness or hatefulness. 

The preciousness of a loved home is like the fra- 
grance of a flower—it is the very breath, or atmosphere, 
of the old home-life that lingers in the heart and will 
not be lost any more than you can forget how the 
violets smelled in mother’s old borders, or the fresh- 
ness of the sweet-peas she sent you to gather in the 
dewy June mornings. What connotations does the 
word “birthday” carry in your mind? What does 
“Christmas” really mean to you? Do you love or dis- 
like the word “Sunday”? Does a sweet, eager sense 
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of anticipation rise in your heart when you hear or 
use these words around which home may plant the 
loveliest, brightest flowers in memory’s whole garden? 
What seeds of these precious days are you planting 
today in your children’s memories to blossom in their 
lives and homes? 

It certainly is the quality of the life of the home, 
rather than any of its component parts, that may 
make it precious to us in all the years of life, and 
that quality is determined by ‘~why and how we do 
things much more than by what we do. If love and 
joy are the ruling motive and method of home-life, it 
will become a precious memory to all its members-- 
but love for whom? And joy in what? 

Here is the final secret of making home memories 
precious—let all its doings be in love, love both for 
God and man—not impelled by pride or greed or 
self-ease, ambitions to outdo others, but because of 
warm love for God the Giver of all the good and per- 
fect gifts that make a true home, and love for every 
human being that home can reach and bless. 

And as love is the reason why all things are done 
in a home, so let joy be the manner of their doing. 
Let all things be so done as to bring joy, first to the 
heart of God, and then they will just as surely bring 
joy to the hearts of all who live and love there, from 
the oldest grown-up to the littlest child. 


HELPFUL BOOKS ON THE CHRISTIAN 
HOME 


The Home and Christian Living, by P. R. and M. 
H. Hayward, with closing chapters by Louis J. Sher- 
rill, Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Price, 
35¢, paper. 

The Church Calendar of Prayer. Price, 15c. 

The Home God Meant, by George N. Luccock. 
Price, 1.25. 

To-Day. A monthly publication for daily devo 
tional use. Price, 5c a copy; 60c a year. Order from 
The Westminster Press, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

God’s Minute. A compilation for brief daily de- 
votions. Price, 60c. 

Daily Communion, by S. M. Glasgow. Price, $1.00. 

How to Conduct Family Worship, by Harold 
McAfee Robinson. Price, paper, 25c; cloth, 40c. 

The Book of Common Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church. Price, cloth, 75c; leather, $1.50. 

The Family Altar, by James R. Smith. Price, 
cloth, 35c. 


Order all books from the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





To The Secretary of Literature: 


Yours is one of the most important offices of the Auxiliary. It 
offers you a most excellent opportunity to serve your Church. Use 


this opportunity during Survey Week. 
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Survey Week—February 18-25, 1934 


S. Shaw, Synodical President of Louisiana, 

Chairman, is sponsoring a Survey subscription 
contest to begin during Survey Week and to be cli- 
maxed with public announcement of winners at the 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School. 

It is a sad reality that our Survey circulation has 
been on a general decline for several years, and it is 
the purpose during this subscription contest, the first 
ever to be conducted by the Auxiliary organization as 
a whole, to increase the magazine’s circulation from 
19,000 to 30,000. This means that each local or- 
ganization, to “go over the top,” must increase the 
number of subscriptions by a little more than one-half. 
In most churches the subscriptions should be doubled 
and all honor to those who can and will do this! 

Plans for the contest are being worked out by Mrs. 
Shaw to be sent to the presbyterial presidents and 
secretaries of literature, who will communicate with the 
local officers and work with them. 

Let us enter this contest in the right spirit, each 


T's Woman’s Advisory Committee, Mrs. Thomas 


with a determination to win! Mrs. Shaw advises that 
the contest will be on a percentage basis, so each will 
have the same opportunity to win. 

It is interesting and gratifying to know that our 
“Disciple” friends have increased the circulation of 
World Call—their magazine similar to our Presbyte- 
rian Survey—25.3 per cent. (World Call, Sep- 
tember, 1933, issue, third cover page.) What they 
have done we can do, and more! 

When you are asked in February to renew vour sub- 
scription to The Presbyterian Survey, please be ready 
to do so with a smile and a dollar. And won’t vou 
make an effort to get some friend to subscribe, also, 
and hand the subscription to your Secretary of Litera- 
ture? A word from you as to the value of the magazine 
will do much to “sell” it to someone else. Let each 
do her part. How proud you will feel if your pres- 
byterial president and secretary of literature have the 
privilege at Montreat of claiming the honor of first 
place for your presbyterial! 


Wishil Bias ob Diniee—Fobeonss 06. 1008 


Its History and Progress 


S FAR back as 1887, Presbyterian women in 

the United States came together at the sugges- 

tion of Mrs. Darwin R. James, President of the 
Women’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, to pray for Home Missions. Interest in this 
Day of Prayer increased, and through the efforts of 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody and Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery the Foreign Mission forces chose a day for 
united prayer in the early nineties, and in 1920, both 
in Canada and the United States, church women of all 
denominations united in prayer, the first Friday in 
Lent being selected for the “Day of Prayer for Mis- 
sions.” 

In numberless places around the world, from mis- 
sionaries returning from the homeland, the thought 
of a day of prayer spread until at the request of many 
far-away friends a World Day of Prayer was first 
observed in 1927. In 1933 more than fifty countries 
kept the day together. 

The program is assembled, mimeographed, and sent 
out by the Secretaries of the Council and Federation 
in New York to the far corners of the world. Copies 
are sent by the denominational Mission Boards to the 
missionaries under their Boards. They are translated 
Into some fifty different languages and vernaculars and 
made available for Christian women the world around. 

The day begins in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, 
and as the day progresses new groups in city, town, 
countryside and hamlet join in praise and prayer, un- 
til, in the course of some forty hours, the day ends 
in Hawaii with evening services for young people; all 
these groups praying that we may be one in our serv- 
\ce for Jesus Christ—that barriers of race and class 


may be broken down—that we may truly learn to fol- 
low him whose way is the way of life for all men— 
that we may be faithful witnesses of his love and 
his life-giving power—and that men may find the way 
by which individuals and nations can live together in 
peace and understanding. 

As you are going to bed on February 15th will you 
not visualize the candles of peace which are being 
lighted in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, and see 
them as they spread westward through Australia and 
the Philippine Islands, Japan, China, Manchuria, 
Tibet, India, Persia, Arabia, Liberia, South Africa, 
Congo, Cameroon, Turkey, Bulgaria, Serbia, Germany, 
Italy, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, British Isles, Cuba, Porto Rico, Brazil, the 
Argentine, Chile, Mexico, Central America and our own 
United States and Canada—still westward across the 
Pacific to Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Think of the light and the warmth and the glow 
of these candles of peace. May they show us the 
light of a new day and guide us in the footpaths of 


peace. 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 


The theme of the 1934 program prepared by Mrs. 
J. W. L. Hofmeyer, of Cape Town, South Africa, is 
“Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem.” The price is 2 
cents each; $2.00 per 100. The “Call to Prayer” was 
prepared by Mrs. Robert Forgan, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. This free leaflet is for general distribution, but 
when ordering it, please send postage. 

ORDER THE ABOVE from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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In addition to the above program material, the fol- 
lowing are available, but should be ordered direct from 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, 105 East 
22nd St., New York City, as a supply of these is NOT 
carried by the Committee on Woman’s Work: 
Poster—11x17 inches. Same design as last year, in 

green with space for time and place to be filled in 
locally. 5c each. 

Children’s Program—Prepared by Miss Margaret Ap- 
plegarth. Printed in three colors. 1c each; 75c 
per 100. 

Young People’s Program—Prepared by Miss Jessie 
MacPherson, of the Religious Education Council 
of Canada, and available for 2c each; $1.50 per 
100. 


Blessed Are the Peace-Makers—A program prepared 


PRESBYTERIAN 


SURVEY February, 1934 
by the International Relations Committee in 1930 
is still available at 1c each; 50c per 190. 

Service of Consecration—“Looking unto Jesus’—By 
Miss Jean Grisby Paxton, is also available. 5c 
each. 

The World Day of Prayer is promoted by the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
and the National Council of Federated Church Women. 

It will be of interest to the women of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to know that Mrs. W. C. Wins- 
borough was Chairman of the Committee, composed of 
representatives of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Federation of Women’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions, which first recommended the estab- 
lishment of the World Day of Prayer for Missions. 


Auxiliary Calendar for February 


General Study Period, February 1-28. 
Textbook: The Home and Christian Living. 

World Day of Prayer (Interdenominational)—Febru- 
ary 16. 

Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges—-February 25. 

Survey Week, February 18-25. 

Election of General Officers in Local Auxiliaries, and 
Selection of Delegates to Presbyterials. 

Circle Meeting, Topic: ‘The Christian Home.” 


Auxiliary Meeting, Topic: “The Darkness Turns to 
Dawn.” (Brazil.) 


FOR YOUR CIRCLE PROGRAM 


The members of that circle which does not use the 
February circle program material, prepared by the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, will have missed some- 
thing very, very fine. Our beloved Mrs. S. H. Askew 
prepared the program under the title, “Friendly Talks 
on the Christian Home.” ‘The leaflet is an outgrowth 
of a series of five one-hour lectures given by Mrs. 
Askew to the auxiliary at Laurel, Miss., where she 


spent five days recently. See also the article, “Making 


Home Memories” in this department of the Survey. 
The price of the circle program complete—devotional, 
leaflet, and suggestions, is only 10c. Order from 
Committee on Woman’s. Work, Henry Grady Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR YOUR AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Survey readers who desire to build their own pro- 
gram will find in the November, 1933, issue of The 
Presbyterian Survey several articles which can be used 
in presenting the Year Book topic on “The Darkness 
Turns to Dawn” (in Brazil). A “Map Talk on 
Brazil” furnishes some very fine information about 
Brazil and our work there, and this leaflet can be 
secured from the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. Send postage to 
cover cost of mailing, and do not order this from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, as the leaflet is not 
available from that office. The program prepared by 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Bldg., 
Atlanta, will be sent on request. Price, 19c. 





and do something about them! 





ATTENTION, CIRCLE CHAIRMEN! 


No circle should close the year without having asked every member 
to perform some duty—so says one of our auxiliary leaders. This same 
leader further counsels: Your year’s report as circle chairman may name 
budget met, White Cross work finished, and missionary programs given— 
but, if you have failed to use al] your members and to interest the indif- 
ferent, the most important part of your work has not been done. 


As our Church Year draws to a close, let us “think on these things”— 
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Che Praver Hour 


Family Worship in the Christian Home 
God Expects and Directs Worship in the Christian Home 

The family is the divinely appointed grouping of individuals. God, who 
“setteth the solitary in families,” expects to be kept consciously in the midst of that 
unit. It is interesting to note that the word “family” is used only in connection with 
blood ties—the families of man and the family of God—the blood of man and the 
blood of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, which binds together in ties that can never 
be severed. 

In the book of Deuteronomy, we find Israel, God’s chosen people—and who are 
we but God’s chosen—exhorted to teach with diligence the laws of God unto their 
children. Read Deuteronomy 6:3-9. Yes, God directs that worship be experienced 
in the family group. He also directs the family program of worship which is planned 
to make the hearts within the home center upon him. Our God is the God of the 
individual heart as well as the God of the nations. Thus he alone can set the 
yielded hearts of the home in a spirit of worship toward him. 

Prayer thought: Let us pause just here and yield our hearts and our homes 

to him that he may direct worship in them, that shall be pleasing unto him. 


(Man Accepts or Rejects the God-Appointed Means of Training the Child in Worship 


God is all powerful, but he chooses to give man a part in the bringing up of 
his children “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” (Ephesians 6:4.) Par- 
ents are left to accept or reject this God-appointed means of training the child in 
worship. That which builds up the child mentally, physically, and socially has 
its place, but preéminent in the normal growth of the child in our midst is the 
spiritual. To the parents in the home, there is grave responsibility for providing, that 
which ministers to this essential training of the child. God has ordained the train- 
ing of children in worship in the home, and what God has ordained let not man 
put away. 

The acceptance of this God-appointed means of training in worship will bring 
a greater blessing to home and heart, than will any other one family act. By it 
hearts will become attuned to the great Heart of God and thus to one another, then 
will there be that harmony in the home which comes only as the Spirit of his love 
abides in each heart. There is no substitute for home training in religion. 


Prayer thought: Let us pause here and pray that we may become so faithful 
in performing the task which God has entrusted to us that he may say of 
us as he did of Abraham: “I know him, that he will command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment.” (Genesis 18:19.) 


The Child Deserves and Observes Daily Family Evidences of God’s Presence 


It is nothing less than paying a debt to children, to train them in worship 
in our homes. Most of us have had such training in our early years, and it is God’s 
plan that we pay for this training which we have received by giving the same to 
those for whom we are responsible. Some may say: “I have not had this train- 
ing.” If so, then some one in your family line has failed to pay his debt and now 
it is only you who can settle the family account. The child deserves that which his 
creator has ordained for him. 

Far more than any of us realize, the child daily observes evidences of the pres- 
ence of God in the home, and hourly the Lord of the home, as he is given place in 
the lives and program of the home, is making his impression upon that life. As far 
as God is given room, just so far is Satan driven out. The son of one of our great 
ministers, having married and moved into his completed and beautifully furnished 
new home, invited his father to come and go through it. Having been in every room 
in the home, the father said: “It is beautiful son, but I have found no evidence 
that Christ is Lord of your home.” ‘There was no picture of the Master, no Word 
of God in evidence. No! Pictures and Bibles do not make worship, but the Word 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The Prayer Hour 


(Continued from page 125) 


of God is an essential part of worship, and pictures create an atmosphere conducive 
to worship. Ask yourself: Is my home one that proclaims the presence of Christ, 
“the Unseen Guest,” to all who enter it? Have I realized and fulfilled, as far as 
is in my knowledge and power, my part in making the home in which I live Christian? 


Prayer thought: Let us pause and pray right now that God may give us the 
wisdom to know how, and the courage to put Christ and his Word back 
into the homes and hearts of his children. 





May we include in our intercessory prayers petitions 

For God’s guidance and blessings on the General Study Period this month: 
That thousands may read the textbook, The Home and Christian Living. 
That Christian homes may be strengthened and family altars established. 
That parents, who know his will for training in worship through the home 

may be guided to set up a program that shall give Christ the place 
of preéminence in the home. 

That this study of the Christian home may bring young people to a full 
coéperation with parents in making their homes truly Christian. May 
we also thank God for a group of more than 500 young people who 
in their summer conference said that one of the outstanding needs of 
America is the return of the family altar, and went home with the 
determination to reéstablish, as far as is in their power, the altars in 
their own homes. 

For God’s Spirit to direct hearts in the observance of the Day of Prayer for 
Schools and Colleges—February 25: that the character of our youth may 
be protected against the evil of this day. 

For The Presbyterian Survey Subscription Contest to be launched during 
Survey Week, February 18-25: that our people may come to realize that 
this magazine is a valuable feature of every Presbyterian home. 

For the observance of the World Day of Prayer, February 16, in every nation: 
that it may work to the building up of the Peace of God in the hearts 
of men, and thus between the nations of the world. 

For God’s direction in the election of every officer in the local auxiliaries and 

in the selection of delegates to presbyterials. d 


JANIE W. McCvutcHen. 


























An Appreciation 


N THE fall of 1932, Mrs. John Bratton, our be- been a woman of vision and of marked ability for cleat 
| loved co-worker, was stricken with a serious illness and constructive thinking. She has been an indefatig- 

which left her in a weakened condition for several able worker and made a very real contribution to the 
months. Since then her condition has steadily im- development of the Woman’s Work of the Presbyterian 
proved, but she does’ not yet feel equal to the strain Church, U. S. Her loyal and unselfish service will 
of Committee work, therefore tendered her resignation ever be a challenge to those who follow, and her 
to the Committee on Woman’s Work at its meeting in generosity of mind and heart will continue to be an 













abounding faith and enthusiasm. Mrs. Bratton has Mrs. S. N. Harre.u. 








Atlanta, December 7-8, 1933. inspiration to us, “for her works do follow her.” 

The Committee accepted the resignation with sin- COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S WORK. 
cere regret and inscribed upon its minutes the follow- (Signed) Mrs. W. A. Turner, Chairman, 
ing appreciation: Mrs. R. M. Precram, 

The Committee on Woman’s Work has lost a valued Miss ALicE Eastwoop, 
and consecrated member who inspired all with her Mrs. W. FRANK SMITH, 
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Important Change in Personnel of Committee on 


Woman Ss Work 


T THE meeting of the Committee of Woman’s 
A Work, December 7-8, the resignation of Mrs. 

John Bratton was most regretfully accepted. 
Mrs. Bratton has served on the Committee since its 
organization by action of the Assembly of 1927. By 
her training, her unusual natural gifts, and her devo- 
tion to her Master, Mrs. Bratton has been enabled 
to render invaluable service to the Committee and to 
the women of the Church. Though her more active 
service is curtailed, we rejoice in the large measure of 
her restoration to health which makes possible service 
in many other ways. 


The Committee elected Mrs. L. D. McAuley, of Oak- 
land, Tenn., to fill the unexpired term. Mrs. McAuley 
knows intimately the smaller auxiliary—being presi- 
dent now of her own, which is a rural auxiliary. She 
also has served as synodical and presbyterial president 
and chairman of her Synodical Training School, so she 
brings rich experience to her service on the Committee. 
We ask for Mrs. McAuley and our entire Committee 
your continued loyal support and earnest prayers. 

(Mrs. W. A.) ANNIE Kirk TURNER, 
Chairman Committee on Woman’s Werk. 
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UR General Study book this year, The Home and 
O Christian Living, is of such tremendous value 

that we have been led to ask the members of the 
Auxiliary to meet here in this “corner” that we might 
counsel together of ways in which the inspiration of 
the book may continue to live in our lives, and the 
book itself be used to inspire even larger groups to 
better Christian living in the home. 

While our Auxiliary standard calls only for a read- 
ing of this book by 25 per cent of our membership and 
“as many as possible meeting for a review” of it, many 
auxiliary leaders in various parts of the Church have 
been so impressed with a larger field for its usefulness 
that they have begun plans to have it so used. The 
Committee on Woman’s Work would like to share with 
you the following ideas regarding this that have come 
to the office in Atlanta! 

“This is one study book that each of us will want 
to keep—to be read again and again. Those of you 
who are mothers know the problems that daily con- 
front us. A study of this book from time to time 
should surely be invaluable to us in helping us to 
solve some of these very problems.” 

“It has been my great privilege to tell the mothers 
of my Community Sewing Circle about this book. One 
of them has read it and others have been asked to 
read it.” 

“Realizing the value of the book and desiring for it 
a wider usefulness, we suggested to the program com- 
mittee of our local woman’s club that the book might 
be used as a basis for one of the club programs this 
coming year. The result? Not one but four of our 
Programs are to be based on this book.” 

Our Parent Teacher Association will have several 
Programs built around this book uext fall. We did 
hot get the idea before the organization in time fer 
use this year, but early next fall with find this study 
on our program.” 


From these experiences the thought comes to us that 
the usefulness of the book would be greatly extended if 
each Presbyterian woman should exert her influence in 
getting it before any group with which she is associated. 
In addition to Woman’s Clubs and Parent-Teacher 
Associations there are Study Clubs, Alumnae Associa- 
tions, Community Clubs, and last, but not least, our 
“Fifth Week Church Days.” Many of you have in- 
terdenominational meetings on these “fifth week” days. 
How fine it would be to use at such a meeting a pro- 
gram on The Home and Christian Living. 

It is hoped that as a direct result of the February 
Study on The Christian Home many family altars will 
be established in our Church. Our last annual re- 
port shows that there are 157,432 women in our auxil- 
iary, but that there are only 19,427 family altars. 
A reading of “The Prayer Hour” page in the February 
Survey, Auxiliary section, brings the need before us 
afresh. We believe it is true that there is a desire for 
a family altar on the part of many in whose homes 
family worship is not a daily custom. Such ones will 
welcome the simple but definite helps prepared by the 
Committee on Woman’s Work as a guide for family 
worship. The booklet, entitled “Our Family Wor- 
ship,” contains selected scripture verses, a brief com- 
ment on the scripture, and a simple, but definite prayer 
or prayer guide to be used in the family group. The 
low price of 5c each (or 3c when ordered in lots of 
five or more) makes it available for a larger number 
of homes. There is within the covers of this little 
booklet all the material that you will need to guide 
your family worship for one month. All that vou 
are to do is to determine that for one month you will 
set aside three minutes at your breakfast table each 
morning and use this booklet. Those of you who have 
daily family worship in your homes and know its value, 
won’t you secure this little booklet and put it in the 
hands of that one whom you wish to see enjoy this 
same privilege? This is an excellent opportunity for 
local Secretaries of Spiritual Life to promote one of the 
most important objectives on the Standard. By plac- 
ing a copy of this little booklet in the homes of every 
auxiliary member, as far as they will agree to use it, 
many family altars may be established. 
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A WORD OF WELCOME. A welcome to a synodical 
meeting was given by presenting the following poster 
which, being hung on the wall afterward, had the virtue 
of continuing the welcome throughout the meeting: 

We greet you. 
Enjoy yourselves. 
Linger with us. 
Charleston is yours. 
Our best we give you. 
May blessings result, 
Each one be enriched. 
You might like to use this idea at your presbyte- 


rial meeting. 
* * * 


A SUNBONNET-GIRL QUILT. The report made by 
one auxiliary to presbyterial last year proved to be 
a very useful gift. Let a member of the auxiliary tell 
you about it: 

“Last spring when our presbyterial met, our report 
was a sunbonnet-girl quilt, made of fifteen squares and 
arranged like the fifteen points on the Standard. 

“Our auxiliary had met the requirements of twelve 
of the fifteen points, so twelve of the sunbonnet-girls 
have lighted candles in their hands. The remaining 
three are empty-handed. The lighted candle is in line 
with our motto for the year. 

“The trimming and under-lining of the quilt are 
made of true Presbyterian blue and bring out in a 
beautiful way the soft pastel colors of the sunbonnet- 
girls. 

“After having served to carry its message to presby- 
terial, the quilt was packed up and sent to the babies 
at our orphanage, with the loving wish that they rest 
sweetly and securely under its folds.” 


* * * 


USING THE SURVEY AT CIRCLE MEETINGS. 
Each month last year when the circle chairmen of one 
auxiliary sent to their members the notice of meet- 
ings, they also included a few questions which could 
be quickly answered at the meeting. All answers could 
be found in the current Presbyterian Survey. Some of 
the questions were of a general nature, as: Where is 
The Presbyterian Survey published? Where is the office 
of the Executive Committee of Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions. (and other committee offices) located? 

If the questions were of a more detailed nature 
they touched the subject of the month. 

At the end of the year the members had become so 
interested that they had a special “tea,” to which all 
the questions were brought, and the one answering the 
most won a prize. You should have seen The Presby- 
terian Surveys come out of hiding! The two answering 
the most questions were the least informed members 
heretofore. Here is a list of some of the questions: 
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1. Where was the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. held in 1932? 


2. Who is the Moderator of the General Assembly? 

3. Who succeeded Mrs. Winsborough? 

4. How many Birthday Objectives have been pre- 
sented? 

5. How old is the Woman’s Auxiliary? 

6. What is the Auxiliary motto? 

‘. 


Give three good reasons for the Auxiliary-Circle 
Plan. 

S. Who was elected Secretary of Foreign Missions 
to succeed Dr. Egbert Smith? 

9. What was the name of the Foreign Mission Study 
Book in 1933? 

10. What was the amount of the Auxiliary Birthday 
Offering in 1932? 

11. To what schools does this money go? 

12. Where does the Birthday Offering go in 1933? 

13. How may the local Woman’s Auxiliary help the 
Sunday school? 

14. Explain the difference between Religious Educa- 
tion and Christian Education. 

15. Name our synod’s orphanage. Where located? 
Who is its superintendent? How many children 
there? 

16. What is the name of our synodical college? Where 
is it located? Who is its president? 

7. What is Stillman Institute, and where located? 

18. What do you understand by the Big Sister Aux- 
iliary idea? 

19. What is the Family Altar? 

20. Is self-denial possible today? 


* * * 


AN “EVALUATION COMMITTEE.” Such a commit- 
tee has been found helpful in at least one presbyterial. 
This committee, representative of the various phases of 
the work, meets immediately at the close of the spring 
presbyterial. Its duty is to frankly analyze the pro- 
gram, noting its success and weaknesses, such report 
to be kept on file for the program committee the fol- 
lowing year. 

* w * 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PLAN was tried out in a 
Louisiana presbyterial at the spring meeting by the 
Secretary of Spiritual Life and is well worth passing 
on, 

First she wrote her Synodical Secretary of Spiritual 
Life, asking her opinion and sanction of the plan, 
asking also for a list of books and pamphlets on her 
cause. This, of course, was given, and when the pres- 
hyterial met a most attractive display of books, leaflets, 
and posters was ready for local Secretaries of Spiritual 
Life and any one interested. 

There were books for sale and also much free litera- 
ture for distribution. One poster in particular was 
very striking, calling attention to Dr. Brown’s book, 
“Lost—A Human Soul.” A reward was offered for this 
lost soul. This literature in no way interfered with 
the Secretary of Literature’s table. (Note: Such a plan 
might be worked in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Literature. ) 
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ARLIAMENTARY 





The gavel is a badge of office and 
an emblem of authority. No well- 
regulated organization should trans- 
act business without one. It is used 
to obtain and maintain order, and 
never to declare the result of a 
motion. Rap with but one stroke of 
the gavel! If order is not obtained 
rap once again. 





There are new ventures of faith 
before us, new trials for the spirit 
of man. Let us look ahead, not back, 
and judge all that we do not as fit- 
ting us for the old life, but as lead- 
ing us on to achievements beyond our 
dreams.—Hugh Hartshorne. 


“FEED MY SHEEP” 
The Lord walks where the vagrants 


sleep, 

“These are my lambs, and these my 
sheep.” 

“Can ye not watch with me one 
hour?” 

Wind on the hawthorn, rain on the 
flower; 

Sorrow on sorrow and skies that 
weep: 

“These are my lambs and these my 
sheep.” 

Hard are the rocks and the ground 
is cold. 

But the Shepherd is walking within 
His fold. 


Though the times be desperate, the 
darkness deep, 

The Lord is whispering: 
sheep.” 


“Feed my 


When the curve of the east with 
dawn is bright 
Will you have watched with God this 
night? 
—Catherine Cate Cobdlentz, 
in New Outlook, Toronto. 


Give me the lowest place; not that I 
dare 
Ask for that lowest place, but Thou 
hast died 
That I might live and share 
Thy glory by thy side. 


Give me the lowest place; 
me 
That lowest place too high, make 
one more low, 
Where I may sit and see 
My God, and love thee so. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


or if for 


Do not drink 
drink 

That past gunetation that so freely 
prescribed whisky had another prac- 
tice, that of bleeding the patient, 
which has now been abandoned. The 
reverse operation, blood transfusion, 
has taken its place. That generation 
put whisky into the patient, and took 
blood out of him. Modern practice, 
reversing the process, takes the 
whisky out of him and puts blood 
into him—Dr. Howard A. Kelly, 
M. D., of Johns Hopkins, in the. Lib- 
erator. 


wine nor strong 














Two Striking New Books 








the State of North Carolina. 


was an important part. 


forces of the state. 


Presbyterian should own, 


10c extra. 


THE PROPHET OF ZION-PARNASSUS 
Samuel Eusebius McCorkle 
By J. F. Hurley and Julia Goode Eagan 


This new book is the life-story of one of the truly great pioneers in religion, 
education and the early development of American life—with special reference to 


Rev. W. L. Lingle in his Foreword to the book says: 
than the history of a man; it is the story of a movement of which the man 
He was one of the leaders of the educational 
His leadership was shown through the founding of a splendid 
classical school within the bounds of his own congregation, and in the pre-eminent 
part which he took in the founding of the State University. 
constructive pioneers who make history.” 


The book is beautifully made, prinjted in large type, on heavy art paper, bound 
in rich red silk-pattern cloth, with title stamped in gold. 
photo reproduction of historic Thyatira Church, in colors. 


“This book is more 


He was one of those 


It is a book that every Scctch-Irish 


Frontispiece half-tone 
Price, $1.00, postage 





Gospels. 


the English-speaking world, 





the paths which lead to those depths. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN 
By G. Campbell Morgan 


This volume marks the completion of Dr. Morgan’s expositions of the Four 
The work is rich in interpretation, suggestion, exposition and applica- 
tion. The whole series may be said to represent the ripe results of years of pene- 
trating and analytical study, for which the Author has become famous throughout 


Dr. Robertson, of Louisville, Ky., has described the Gospel according to John 
as “the Profoundest Bcok in the World.” Dr. Morgan in these thirty-nine lec- 
tures, or meditations, has attempted to breathe its atmosphere, and to inidicate 
Price, $3.50. 


Send Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 

















Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 

have confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equip- 
ment of high quality. 
GS ECRETARIES and Purchasing 

Agents of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog and special discount 
list enables them to save money for 
their stations. 
M ISSION Boards can economize by 

selecting hardware, paints and 

other building materials from our cata- 
log, for shipment abroad. 

If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Department, Chicago, U. 8S. A. 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 

A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition, 
and scholarship. r 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism, 

Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue. 

L. WILSON JARMAN, President 

BOX M, STAUNTON, VA. 


Write 














WHEN YOU HAVE ANY- 
THING TO SHIP 


THINK OF 
Southeastern Express Co. 





Ask about our Reduced Rates. We are 
anxious to be of SERVICE to you. 
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Helps Im Studying the Gospel of Mark 








Beginning with April, the Woman’s Auxiliaries w-ll study the Gospel of Mark. The Woman’s Commit- 


tee is preparing the official study book, which will be ready soon. 


In connection with this course, we 


list below several books and pamphlets that will prove of great value both to leaders and members of 


the study groups. 


The Gospel of Mark 
By Charles R. Erdman 


A complete outline of the book is given, then each subdivision 
is explained and discussed. The Scripture contained in each sub- 
division is printed according to the American Revised Version. 
A simple and comprehensible commentary for the busy Bible 
teacher. Dr. Erdman’s comments are filled with spiritual in- 
spiration and comfort. Price, $1.00. 


Saint Mark. (The New Century Bible) 
By J. Vernon Bartlett 


A verse-by-verse explanation of the entire book which is full 


and clear. An introduction of seventy-two pages given Author- 
ship, Sources, Characteristics, Aim, Date, ete. Price, $1.25. 
St. Mark. (Cambridge Bible) 


By A, Plummer 


A very complete and thorough commentary. Each chapter is 
taken up, verse-by-verse, and explained fully. Introduction gives 
authorship, ete. A good help for the thoughtful and industrious 


teacher. Price, $1.20. 


St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. 
By Andrew Sledd 
A Life of Christ in popular and readable style, written in 
twelve chapters especially for Leadership Training classes. 
The author's intimate knowledge of the details makes the Master 
really live, and the reader can, in imagination, walk side by side 
with the Master through his whole career. Price, $1.00. 


The Gospel of Mark, From a Different Angle 
By Anna Branch Binford 


Ten brief studies, each planned for a twenty-minute period. 
This series of studies was the result of actual work with a 
Business Woman’s Circle. Business people will like it because it 
deals with practical problems which they meet every day. Each 
is short and to the point; is definite in the assignments made and 
in the outline suggestions. Price, 20c. 


The Son of Man Seeking Men 
By S. M. Glasgow 


Outlines of six addresses on the Book of Mark, given before 


the Woman’s Auxiliary Training School at Montreat in 1933. 
Price, 20c. 


A People’s Life of Christ 
By J. Paterson-Smyth 


The story of the Life of Christ written in a simple, fascinat- 
A delightful book to pass around the circle to be read 
while studying Mark. 


ing style. 


as parallel Price, $1.00. 






Order Bible Study Books and Above Helps From 


The Gospel According to Mark 
By G. Campbell Morgan 
The complete Book of Mark is studied in detail—an exposi- 
tion and an exegesis. It throws an abundance of light on the 
wording and on the inner meaning of Mark’s words. This is a 
stenographic report of a series of sermons covering the Book 
of Mark. Price, $2.50. 


The Gospel of Mark 


We can supply the Gospel of Mark in separate volumes at the 
following prices: 


10c American Revised Version, bound in maroon paper covers. 
Minion type. Size, 3144x4% inches. 


2c King James Version, bound in paper. 5 to 100 copies 
@ 1%e. More than 100 @ 1%e. 


20c King James Version, bound in cloth, round corners, red 


edges. Small Pica Type. Size, 314x4'4 inches. 


50c King James Version (Bijou Edition), bound in suede leath- 


er, overlapping covers, gold edges. India paper. Good 


readable type. Size, 1144x2 inches. 


Large Pictures 
Richly colored pictures, lithographed on cardboard, to be used 
in illustrating scenes in the Gospel of Mark. Size, 11x14 inches. 
Prices: Any six to one address, 50c, postpaid. Less than six, 


10c each. Add 10c postage, 

List of Pictures 
B-11. Jesus and the Blind Man. 
B-12. Jesus Stilling the Tempest. 
B-13. Jesus Feeding the Five Thousand. 
B-14.. Women at the Tomb. 
B-15. Jesus Blessing Little Children. (Plockhorst.) 
B-16. Jesus, The Children’s Friend. 
B-18. A Love Gift (The Widow’s Mite). 
B-19. Jesus Healing the Sick, 
B-20. Jesus Preaching by the Sea. 
B-22. Getting Ready for the Passover. 
B-26. Jesus Talking to His Disciples. 
B-31. Christ Blessing Little Children. (Hofmann.) 
B-32. Father Rejoicing as his Son is Healed. 
B-33. Jesus Healing Sick Woman. 
B-34. Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem. 
B-35. Christ at Thirty, (Hofmann.) 
B-36. Children Singing Praises to Jesus. 
B-38. Jesus Using a Little Boy’s Lunch. 
B-40. Mary at the Tomb. 
B-41. Jesus Makes a Sick Boy Well. 
B-42. A Farmer Sowing Seeds. 
B-47. Jesus Healing the Sick in Capernaum. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va. 


and 


Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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“SURVEY FAN” 


What is a “fan”? Our answer was given amid the “rooting” at a 
football game—A “Fan” is one whose enthusiasm is backed up by a 
strong belief in the cause represented. Mr. Webster might not agree 
to that definition but we have a good illustration that we are to share 
with you. 

Mrs. Robert T. Dewell, President of the Florida Synodical and Vice- 
chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee, signs herself “A Survey 
Fan.” Her letter in part reads: 


“The Survey is such a valuable tool to the Woman’s Work 
that you may be assured it will always have our hearty sup- 
port. 

“We feel that we need new subscribers, incidentally be- 
cause it will help the editorial and business departments of 
The Survey, but fundamentally because we simply must have 
more women well-informed and well-read about all the phases 
of the work of our beloved Church. 

“While naturally we are glad that you are glad of this Con- 
test, we are being right selfish in it for one who takes AND 
READS The Survey receives far more than the price of the 
subscription.” 


Mrs. B. H. Cooper, President of Alabama Synodical, is equally en- 
thusiastic, as shown by this excerpt from her letter: 


“At a meeting of Presbyterial Presidents of Alabama a keen 
interest was shown in the Survey Subscription Contest. We 
hope to have Alabama lead all the rest. To me, it seems al- 
most impossible that an Auxiliary Officer could be able to carry 
on her work without a Survey. I pray that this will be brought 
to our women so forcefully that a subscription from many will 
be forth-coming.” 


And with these “Fans” goes our “THREE CHEERS AND LET’S 
GO”—right toward that 30,000 goal. 


vVvvvVv 


To the Secretary of Literature: We want to talk the mechanical 
side of this campaign for just a few words. First: The March issue 
is current until March 15. If you cannot get your order in before that 
time, please state the number with which you wish your subscriptions 
to begin and we will comply as far as possible. Next, will you be sure 
to sign your full address on the inside of the order so that you will re- 
ceive your acknowledgment and that your order can be filled without 
undue delay? This will help us, both you and our office. 


Vera Hitz, Circulation Manager. 
VvvvVv 


SURVEY WEEK—February 18-25 
THE GOAL—"“A Presbyterian Surcey In EVERY Home” 
wWwvvv 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


BOX 1176 -i- RICHMOND, VA. 
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